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Every Tuesday—Threepence 


Arctic Film Star 


New Light on the Polar Bear in 
Its Native Haunts 

A film of the polar bear’s home life is being made by members 
of the Danish Expedition to Pearyland (in the extreme north 
of Greenland, 700 miles from the North Pole), by Norwegian 
explorers in Spitsbergen, and by members of three expeditions in 
Alaska ; and when, next Spring, these expeditions return to 
civilisation thousands of feet of film will be linked to make 
the first full-length moving picture of this giant of the snows. 


We know comparatively little 
about the polar bear’s life in the 
Arctic, for this animal; spends 
from October to April hibernat¬ 
ing in a cave of ice, and the rest 
of the year padding silently 
across moving sea ice, in the 
remote" world off the most 
northerly shores of Siberia, Spits¬ 
bergen, Greenland,. Arctic Can¬ 
ada, and Alaska. 

But this summer’s filming has 
filled in several gaps. The Banish 
explorers, for instance, report the 
Riming of the manner in which 
the polar bear stalks a seal. 

Trappers have always con¬ 
tended that the polar bear knows 
he has “bad breath, ” and that he 
buries his nose in the snow when 
waiting for a seal to emerge from 
its blow-hole in the ice. Well, 
we can now believe the trapper. 
For from Pearyland has come 
the radioed message: “We’ve 
photographed ice-bear sitting by 
seal’s blow-hole with nose buried 
in snow.” 

The Black Tip 

Again, many naturalists have 
hitherto dismissed reports that 
the Arctic bear stalks the seal 
with a paw covering the only 
part of his body which stands out 
against the snow of the polar 
regions—the black tip of his 
nose; a nice legend, they said. 
Now from Spitsbergen comes the 
message: “We’ve filmed a 600- 
pound polar 1 bear tobogganing 
across the ice of Ice Fjord to¬ 
wards a seal, with his front left 
•paw held over his black nose." 

The older and ■ tougher he- 
bears spend the winter blinking 
into the ferocious blizzards of the 
polar ocean, padding . silently 
across the blue-and-white floes 
like white ghosts, hunting seals. 
But the majority spend the 

Continued on page 2 

? for the Grub ? 

\ Chemical methods arc \ 
\ targely replacing the familiar C 
C moth ball in preventing the C 
C ravages of material by the c 
c ctothes-moth larva. The r 
r latest method is to modify / 
✓ the molecular structure of ) 
) tvool and make it indigestible ) 
) by the larva. The process S 
S is said to strengthen the S 
S wool, ftnd the cost is \ 
\ estimated at three-halfpence \ 
( « pound. It is calculated C 
C that a thousand tons of ivool f 
C are eaten every year by these ? 
( clothes-hungry larvae. ) 


Little Old Lady 
of Biggar 

'J'he little Scottish Border town 
of Biggar, in Lanarkshire, 
paid handsome tribute to Mrs 
Elizabeth Moffat the other day. 
It was her hundredth birthday 
and the townsfolk said Many 
Happy Returns in a novel way. 

Opposite the old lady’s window, 
against a dark background of 
pine trees, 100 fairy lights were 
switched on by 15-year-old Nita 
Masterton, who had on each 
side of her ten women dressed 
in styles representative of each 
decade in Mrs Moffat’s life. 
Music, for the great occasion 
was provided by the newly- 
formed Biggar Pipe Band making 
its first public appearance, and 
the combined choirs of Biggar 
churches sang a doxology in the 
street. 

Despite her years Mrs Moffat 
is still hale and hearty, and still 
likes to do her “wee bit turn ” 
in the house. 


They Are Fond Of 
Eating Our Words 

T’om-tits have found a new 
sport. As well as removing 
milk-bottle caps they now go in 
for tearing paper. A C N reader 
has written telling us how this 
cheeky bird made a paper raid in 
her house. 

She and her family found their 
lounge covered with small, bits of 
paper after a tom-tit had been 
in the room. Ten holes were 
pecked in a parchment lamp¬ 
shade, holes made in the wall- 
paper, and bits torn from music 
on the piano. Later this winged 
paper-wrecker returned to tear a' 
corner from a leather-bound 
book. 

The tom-tit evidently thought 
that human’s feathers were also 
made of paper, for he was 
caught pecking at the shoulder 
of a dress hanging up on the line 
to dry. 

A writer to The Times, in 
which similar letters have been 
printed, suggests that the dry 
summer has killed-off the insects 
the birds eat and so they have 
turned to paper—and found they 
like it; for another writer sug¬ 
gests that the tits eat the paper. 

Let us hope they soon tire of 
this new diet or we shall be hear¬ 
ing someone say: “Don’t let the 
birds get at that, C N before I’ve 
read it.” 


JVi zes t<or Schools and Scholars — See page 9 
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Jefferson Feast is o,*ie of over 300 
pupils of Lingfield County Secondary 
School, Surrey, who study Agriculture. 
He is here seen thatching a straw 
stack which he built himself. 


On Top of 
His Subject 


WALKING THROUGH FIRE 


Outsize Jellyfish 


A mammoth jellyfish, Cyanaea 
annaskala, was caught in 
Sydney Harbour the other day. 
Its grey tentacles were ten to 
15 feet long, and the body, or 
“umbrella,” measured about 18 
inches in diameter. The monster’s 
body was multi-coloured; grey, 
pink, red, and purple. The experts 
say that nothing like it has been 
landed for over 50 years. 

Needless to say, in handling 
the giant tentacles rubber gloves 
were worn, to prevent stinging. 


(Jan you imagine a man walking 
into a furnace heated to a 
white heat, staying there for 
three minutes, and walking out 
unharmed? This is what- can 
be done with the U S Navy’s new 
fire-fighting suit, which enables 
rescue workers to stay in 2000 
degrees—the melting point of 
steel—for three minutes, or in a 
lesser degree of heat for up to 
half an hour. 

The five layers of material in 
the suit are mainly composed of 


fibre glass, with the outer cover 
of asbestos and fibre glass. A 
man wearing the suit looks as big 
as a bear, but the suit itself 
weighs only 35 pounds. The mas¬ 
sive hood, \vith fire-resisting 
vision plate, contains enough 
oxygen to enable a man to do 
violent work for 30 minutes, or 
less strenuous -work for an hour. 

A man wearing one of the suits 
would be fully protected against 
the heat from an atomic ex¬ 
plosion up to quite short ranges. 
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Magnet 


News From Everywhere 


The world is industrialising rapidly—that is a familiar fact; 
but here aC N correspondent explains its meaning, particularly 
as it affects Britain and Western Europe. 


Chould Britons be glad that 
1 nations in all parts of the 
world are getting the benefits of 
- modern'techniques, or regret that 
the one-time monopoly of factory 
production is fast disappearing 
from their land? 

Here are the facts. In the last 
fifty years it has become obvious 
that though the industry of 
Western Europe has been ex- 


HELPFUL 

'T'HER.E is a big demand for 
the C N these days and we 
know that some boys and girls 
who wish to enter for the £750 
School Quiz have been unable 
to obtain copies of the paper. 

There are plenty of C Ns 
available, but it will help your 
newsagent and save disappoint¬ 
ment to yourself if you give him 
a firm order to reserve a copy 
for you each week. 


Arctic Film 

O/7-1 A n Continued 

*3 1 JTlJ\ horn page 1 

winter hibernating, living on the 
thick layer of blubber (fat) accu¬ 
mulated during the rich summer 
months, when seal pups by the 
thousand lie on the ice floes. 

The cubs are born in January. 
Pure white, they are no larger 
than a kitten when first born. 
All through the winter the 
mother bear holds.t-hgm in her 
immense arms, but in April she 
bursts from her den and takes 
the cubs hunting; they trip along 
between her forelegs, and when 
tired from swimming cling to 
her absurd little tail and are 
towed along. They grow at an 
amazing speed—the kitten-sized 
cub of January is a fine beast 
topping 400 pounds by the follow¬ 
ing August. 

Curiosity 

The ice bear’s great failing of 
inquisitiveness is demonstrated 
by this message from one of the 
Danish cameramen in Peary- 
land: “I hung up three tin cans 
and lit a fire. In a few hours 
two polar bears, attracted by 
the smoke, lumbered up. They. 
stopped to look at the fire and 
the cans, then had better 
thoughts. But they hadn’t gone 
a dozen yards when they both 
stopped and . looked back at the 
cans glinting in the sun, and 
then, overcome with curiosity, 
returned to sniff at them.” 

The polar bear is not fierce. It 
attacks Man only when facing 
starvation or in the defence of 
cubs. When it sees . a man it 
almost invariably takes to its 
heels. But cornered it stands up 
on its hind legs and fights like 
a fiend, using claws as scythes. 

One final fact about this bear. 
Eskimos have always contended 
that when chased the ice-bear 
scoops up the snow with its 
tongue every few yards until his 
stomach is so full- of water that 
he can run no farther, and must 
turn and fight. Naturalists have 
doubted this tale, but a party of 
Americans who have spent a 
summer studying the home life 
of polar bears have filmed a 
giant bear in this very act! 


panding continuously its share 
in the total world output of In¬ 
dustrial products has actually 
been falling. Not so very long 
ago Britain herself was regarded 
as the workshop of the world, 
able to install and run innumer¬ 
able factories, railways, and 
power plants, from the La Plata 
to the St Lawrence and from the 
Amazon to the Yellow River. In 
the 1860s three-quarters of all 
industrial production came from 
Europe; but by the end of the 
Second World War only one-fifth 
came from Europe—a tremend¬ 
ous fall. 

There are, indeed, great 
changes in the distribution of 
industrial power throughout the 
world. Europe has definitely lost 
its lead though it still retains 
much of its great skill and an 
immense tradition. 

These are facts our country 
and her neighbours must face 
with courage and determination. 
They are as important and as 
basic as the discovery of America 
and of the sea routes to the East. 
Just as these great events 
changed the face of the then 
known world so may the present 
shift in industrial power deeply 
affect' our lives. 

More Consumers 

But this should not cause 
despondency. The. needs of the 
world are so vast that, what¬ 
ever the increase of industrial 
power, its products can always 
be used for the benefit of man¬ 
kind. We shall always need more 
and more goods, for the number 
of the world’s inhabitants is 
rapidly increasing. This is one 
encouraging fact. Another is 
that our technique, that is, the 
way of making goods, has so 
improved that we can meet the 
demand for goods much more 
quickly than ever before. 

This means that in future 
shorter hours will suffice to get 
our job done and done well. 
After the First World War, for 
example, when damage to fac¬ 
tories was much less, it took 
about seven years to regain the 
output of pre-war years; but 
after the Second World War it 
took only three years to obtain 
the same results. 

We must take the long view of 
the present changes. For Britain's 
crisis, France’s crisis, and the 
crises of many industrial nations, 
are not isolated things. They 
are mainly caused by the chang¬ 
ing conditions in world economy 
and production. 

. American Aid 

The American aid to Europe is 
—against this background—most 
important. The United States 
has realised that, with the shift 
of the centre of industrial power 
from Europe to other parts of 
the world, especially to America, 
she must assume new responsi¬ 
bilities. Hence her European 
Recovery Plan and her under¬ 
standing of the need for further 
help even after the end of the 
Marshall Aid. 

No-one can say how long the 
European crisis will last. But 
history has demonstrated a 
genius in the Europeans which 
sooner or later will help them to 
overcome their present troubles. 


'J'he Astronomer Royal, Sir 
Harold Spencer Jones, spoke 
recently of the mystery of why 
the Earth is a magnet. 

He said that navigators can 
be grateful that the Earth is a 
magnet, “for how much more 
difficult their task would have 
been if there were no such thing 
as a compass; but why the Earth 
is a magnet still remains to be 
found out.” 

It was William Gilbert, Queen 
Elizabeth’s court physician, who 
first suggested that the Earth is 
a magnetised sphere. His theory 
was borne cut by observing the 
increasing angle of dip of a com¬ 
pass needle as the compass is 
taken nearer to the North and 
South Poles. This dip shows that 
the lines of magnetic force are 
entering the Earth’s surface at 
gradually increasing steepness, in 
the same manner as in any other 
uniformly magnetised sphere. 

Many explanations have been 
given why the Earth is a huge 
magnet—some that it is due to 
magnetic substances inside the 
Earth, others ’that, it is due to 
the flew of electric current. It 
has also been pointed out that 
the Sun has something to do 
with it, because the magnetic 
intensity of the Earth varies 
with the frequency of sunspots.- 

The mystery remains as a chal¬ 
lenge to scientists. 


Blind Girl’s Mite 

^lmost blind at the age of 18, 
an orphan, ill and poor— 
that was the lot of a London 
girl who died recently. She had 
been unable to work because of 
her blindness, and all she had 
was lialf-a-crown. This she gave 
to a friend a few days before- she 
died, asking that it should be 
handed over to the fund of 
Christ Church, Greenwich, where 
she had worshipped £very 
Sunday. 

As the vica’t said : “It is one of 
the greatest and most humbling 
gifts Christ Church has ever 
received—the gift of her all from 
a dying girl to whom, as we 
should think, life had been hard 
and cruel.” , 

Her offering is to be given, 
appropgiatelv, to the Church’s 
Children's Corner Fund. 


CANCER DISCOVERY 

Particles one-millionth of an 
inch long, which are believed to 
cause cancer, have been photo¬ 
graphed by the use of a super¬ 
electron microscope at Leeds 
University. 

Three unmapped . mountains 
have been discovered in the 
Canadian Rockies. 

The Gallantry Certificate of 
the .Royal Humane Society has 
been awarded to Brian Collinson, 
aged 15, of King’s Lynn, for 
saving a drowning hoy. 

. - Fast Bowler 

Ray Lindwall was one of a 
party of Australian cricketers 
who were taking photographs 
on an African game reserve and 
ran for their lives when a rhino¬ 
ceros charged them. 

Norway is again to send 
Britain a 60-foot Christinas tfiee 
which will be illuminated in 
Trafalgar Square. 

The National Canine Defence 
League’s Silver medal has been 
awarded to Jimmy Pepper, 
eleven, of Borrowdale, Cumber¬ 
land, for rescuing two dogs 
trapped in a crevice. 

GIRL GUIDES’ STANDARD 

The new standard of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Girl Guides 
of England is considered to be 
one of the mest impressive pieces 
of needlework of the 20th cen¬ 
tury. Its materials are vivid 
jewel-tinted satins, cloth of gold 
and aluminium, and the choicest 
floss and other silks. 

Wattle plantations are to be 
estabished near Njombe in Tan¬ 
ganyika, and a factory is to be 
built there to handle the produc¬ 
tion of the tanning extract. 

A memorial building to 
Eleanor Rathbone, commemorat¬ 
ing her work in rescuing child 
victims of the Nazis, has just 
been opened at IMagdiel in Israel. 
It is a cultural centre -with a 
library and music rooms. 

Calling All Scouts 

A new series of programmes 
for Boy Scouts will be opened by 
Lord Rowallan, the Chief Scout, 
on Saturday, November 5. They 
will be broadcast from Radio 
Luxemburg every Saturday 
morning, 10.15 to 10.30. 



IISISSi 

All Hands on Deck 

Boys of the 2nd City of London Sea Scout Troop are spending 
their week-ends refitting their new headquarters, the England, 
formerly a pleasure steamer, which is moored near Tower 
Bridge. Here some of the boys are busy swabbing decks and 
scraping small boats. 


Senior Scout Gordon Lucas, 16, 
of the 1st Chilwell- and Atten¬ 
borough Group, ' Notts, has won 
the Silver Cross for rescuing two 
girls from the River Trent. Two 
Sea Scouts, Troop Leader Angus 
Collins, 14, and Patrol Leader 
Tom Dodsworth, 14, of the 8th 
Blyth Group, Northumberland, 
have won the Gilt Cross for a 
gallant attempt to rescue their 
Scoutmaster from the River 
Blyth.. . 

Cool Reception 

A large block of. ice fell from 
the air and crashed through the 
roof of a house in Cardiff re¬ 
cently. It is thought to have 
dropped from an aeroplane. 

A Saxon flute made from a 
bird’s bone has been found at 
Tlietford, Norfolk. 

A moth measuring eight inches 
across was found in London re- 
ently. It was a Moon moth of 
the Himalayas, and had escaped 
from the garden of a specialist 
who breeds them. 

Sir Henry Holland, the mis¬ 
sionary eye surgeon, has been 
awarded the Lawrence of Arabia 
medal by the Royal Asian Society 
for his 48 years of remarkable 
medical work in Baluchistan and 
the Afghan border. 

MATTER DEFERRED 

A swarm of bees broke up a 
conference in Johannesburg re¬ 
cently. 

Eire has begun to send bacon 
to Britain for the first time since 
1942. Before the tear Eire sent 
pigs to Britain of a bacon equiva¬ 
lent of about 15,000 tons annually, 
and hopes to reach that figure 
again. 

A bronze plaque commemorat¬ 
ing James Nasmyth (inventor 
of the steam hammer) and his 
artist father, Alexander Nasmyth, 
has been erected at their old 
home in York Place, Edinburgh. 

More than five hundred chil¬ 
dren have sent a petition asking 
Bridlington Town Council to rope 
off a portion of the sea front 
where they can skate undisturbed 
and without disturbing others. 

Arctic Relic 

A biscuit on which the words 
“H JM S Cove, 4th January, 1836 ” 
were inscribed by Sir James 
Clark Ross, the discoverer of the 
Magnetic Pole, was mentioned in 
the will of Commander A. y. Ross 
who died this year. He also left 
an old stocking knitted by the 
explorer in the Arctic. 

Queensland has offered to 
supply England with a million 
tons of sugar a year. 

Six boys and girls are to 
discuss. What Children Read 
Out of School at the National 
Sunday Times Book Exhibition 
on Saturday. Eric Gillett will 
be Question Master, and the 
discussion will be broadcast at 
12.30 in the Light Programme. 

A cup for annual competition 
in an oratory contest for New 
Zealand secondary school boys 
and girls was recently presented 
to the Overseas League by Mr 
Eden. The winner- of this year's 
contest, a girl of Invercargill, 
will also be given a Christmas 
holiday trip to Australia. 

BROKEN RECORDS 

Only 20 gramophone' records 
from the Lambeth Council’s lend¬ 
ing library stock of 23,000 were 
broken last year. 

A contest between archers and 
dart players was held in Cam¬ 
bridge. The archers won. 
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Raising Their Voices o 

The choir of St Mary-of-the-Angels Song School, at Addlestone 
in Surrey, are seen rehearsing for a singing tour. The school 
was founded 25 years ago in North-West London. 


COUNTING 

150,000,000 

rjhiE total population of the 
United States is expected to 
exceed 150,000.000 in 1950, when 
the biggest census in America’s 
history will he taken. More than 
150,000 canvassers, or counters, 
will be employed. The density 
of the population is likely to be 
at least 50 persons per square 
mile compared with 4.5 in 1790 
when the first census was taken. 

At the last census, in 1940, 
America's population was 
131,660,275. There were then 
over half a million more men 
than women, but census experts 
believe that, women are now in 
the majority. 

The Census Bureau in Wash¬ 
ington has forecast that by the 
year 1990 the population of the 
USA will be 165,000,000 


Aquarium 


A Historic 
Boundary Mark 

tjihe Crowstone, an obelisk 
standing on the foreshore at 
Westcliff, has just been presented 
to the Southend Corporation by 
the Port of London Authority. 

This is the third of such stones 
erected here, for their history 
goes back to the time of Richard I 
who, to finance his Crusade, 
granted jurisdiction over ship¬ 
ping and fishing in the Thames 
to the Lord Mayor and citizens of 
London in exchange for a sum of 
money. 

When in 1285 Edward I con¬ 
firmed this, stones were erected 
off Yantlet Creek in Kent and off 
Southend to mark the seaward 
boundary of London’s authority. 

By 1746 the stone off Southend 
had disappeared and a new one 
was erected bearing the original 
date 1285. This in turn was 
replaced by the present stone. 

Control of the river is now in 
the hands of the Port of London 
Authority and extends farther 
downstream to Havengore Creek. 


For the Club 


'THOUSANDS of members of 
* Boys’ Clubs, Girls’ Clubs, 


and Mixed Clubs throughout the 
country last week concentrated 
on a special drive to raise funds 
for their clubs. 

Many did odd jobs in return 
for a subscription, and many did ■_ 
not visit the cinema during the 
week and gave the money saved 
to the cause. This effort ivas 
called “Club Week,” and it is 
hoped that it will become an 


annual event. 

The total membership of these 
Clubs is now 370,385. 


ROBOT IS MOTHER’S 
HELP 

tjuilding robots is the hobby of 
Tony Sale, a young man of 
18 who lives at Lane End in 
Buckinghamshire, and is now 
working for a degree in physics. 

Science was his best subject 
at school, and in his spare time 
he studied mechanical men. At 
last he built a real working 
robot, and then another. His 
latest model is “George,” who 
has a • nose that shines when 
he is busy and an inside full of 
complicated electrical mechan¬ 
ism. George can mow the lawn 
and help Mother in the house. 

Many a mother will envy Mrs 
Sale her ingenious son. 


POLES WIN THROUGH 

\yiTH solemn ceremony at 
Butler’s Gorge, Tasmania, 
194 Polish ex-Servicemen took 
the oath of allegiance to King 
George the Sixth the other day 
and became Australian citizens. 

Among these Poles, who had 
fought in various theatres of 
war, including North Africa and 
the Middle East, with the 
Australian Imperial Forces, are 
many professional men and tech¬ 
nicians. For two years they had 
been helping to build the mighty 
Clark Dam in Tasmania, a task 
enabling them to qualify as 
Australian citizens. . 


Mosaic With 
Millions of Holes 

'J’iie Radio Corporation of 
America has just announced 
an improvement in television 
cameras. 

There is a sort of mosaic in 
a television camera, consisting of 
a great number of tiny holes 
which let the picture through to 
the working parts; and the latest 
improvement is in increasing the 
number of these holes. 

The final outcome is truly 
astonishing, for there are no 
fewer than 2,250,000 tiny open¬ 
ings to the square inch; a pin’s 
head would cover 7000 of them. 
The mosaic, moreover, is perfectly 
regular. • 

The old type of mosaic ob¬ 
structed 60 per cent of the inci¬ 
dent light, while the new type 
lets through 85 per cent more' 
light than the old, and will, of 
course, mean better television 
pictures. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 

LONDON 

£}an you picture Londpn of 400 
years ago when there was 
only one bridge spanning the 
Thames and the usual method 
of crossing the river was 
in one of the 2000 ferries? It 
was in this London, confined 
behind its city walls, that Shake¬ 
speare Wrote most of his famous 
plays. 

In the November World Digest, 
which is now on sale at one 
shilling, is a vivid article by Ivor 
Brown describing all this with 
sketches, one of which is a repro¬ 
duction of the famous old Globe 
Theatre where many of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays were first pre¬ 
sented. There are many other 
fascinating articles in this issue. 



Among the exhibits at an aquarists’ 
exhibition at Manchester was this 
tiny aquarium inside an electric bulb. 


HOUSEWIFE AND 
CHAMPION CYCLIST 

'J’he end of another cycling 
season finds 25-year-old 
Mrs Eileen Sheridan, of Coventry, 
ranked as the national best all- 
rounder for 1949. Beating all 
opposition over 25, 50, and 100 
miles, she averaged 21.8 miles an 
hour in these exhausting road 
events. She also set up a new' 
women’s 12-hour record, covering 
237 miles at an average speed of 
19.75 miles ah hour, and beating 
the previous record by 17 miles! 

Football Atlantic 
Cup 

JJritish seamen in ships on the 
Atlantic passage are packing 
football kit into their lockers in 
readiness for the Atlantic Cup 
soccer competition which starts 
again this month after a lapse 
of ten years. The competition is 
open to crews of all ships using 
the Atlantic route, so that the 
matches have a real “Inter¬ 
national ” flavour. 


The Duke Put an R in Beeches 


fJTiE public museum at Basing¬ 
stoke has recently had a 
strangely interesting little exhi¬ 
bition of relics of the great Duke 
of Wellington. 

Among the items displayed, 
were the spear-pointed umbrella 
that the Duke carried for de¬ 
fence against attack, the walking- 
stick to w’hich his ear-trumpet 
was fixed, his top hat, and the 
nightcap he used to wear; but 
not a certain pair of “breeches ” 
with which the Duke was con¬ 
cerned ! 

One day the Duke received a 
letter from J. C. Loudon, the 
famous landscape designer, ask¬ 
ing if he might go over and 
inspect the Waterloo, beeches— 
trees that had been planted at 
the Duke’s home in honour of 
his victory at Waterloo. 


Mistaking the signature for 
that of the Bishop of London, 
and' “beeches ” for the word 
breeches, the startled Duke wrote 
to the Bishop giving consent, and 
saying that all the riding breeches 
he possessed would be placed at 
the applicant's disposal. He 
added : “But why you should wish 
to inspect those I wore at the 
Battle of Waterloo is quite be¬ 
yond my comprehension.” 

Astonished by the letter, the 
Bishop showed it to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, who, with 
other Church dignitaries, sadly 
decided that the good Duke of 
Wellington had lost his senses. 

However, explanations eventu¬ 
ally made the mystery plain, the 
Duke retained his wardrobe in¬ 
tact, and Loudon saw the famous 
trees. 


Windfall For “Liberty” 

JPor many years' the “Liberty ” 
of Romney Marsh, one of the 
most ancient public bodies in 
.this country, has had a balance 
of 5s 5d in the bank. The Liberty 
has iio expenditure and it is a 
very Tong time since it received 
any income—until this year. 

When the Lords of the Level 
met recently, for their annual 
duty of appointing justices and 
receiving reports, their Clerk told 
them that a sum of £7 Is 7d 
had been paid to them by the 
Receiver of Wrecks. The money 
was their share in the value of 
some wreckage washed ashore on 
the Marsh nearly two years ago. 
It is thought that the 5s 5d 
already in the bank came from 
the same source. 

HARVESTHELP 

^utERicAN farmers are now 
collecting wheat and beans 
to send to distressed people in 
Europe and Asia.' The campaign, 
as many C N readers know, is 
called CROP (Christian Rural 
Overseas Programme) and over 
70,000 churches in rural areas are 
also helping. Last year 2332 
railway car loads of beans, lard, 
milk, and flour were collected 
and sent overseas as free gifts, 
as well as nearly thirty million 
pounds of wheat. 

The idea of CROP began in 
1947 when a few farmers decided 
they would give something out of 
their harvest for famine-stricken 
areas of the world. The gifts 
were brought to the harvest 
festivals in the country churches. 


WATER FROM THE 
TREES 

CELDOM has there been greater 
need in Britain to save every 
possible drop of rainioatcr than 
during the recent dry summer. 

We have heard of an ingenious 
method employed by a farmer in 
Yorkshire. He placed barrels 
against the trunks of four beech 
trees and the loose ends of ropes 
knotted round the trunk carried 
the water—when it rained—into 
the barrels. The smooth bark 
and the lay-out of the branches 
make beech trees good water- 
gatherers'. 


Umbrella Man and 
Sailor Lads 

rjhiE Marine Society which for 
nearly 200 years has helped 
poor boys to become sailors, and 
was founded by the first man to 
carry an umbrella in London, has 
a new secretary, Commander 
C. R. Burgess. R N. The retiring 
secretary. Captain C. G. A. 
Lenny, R N, chose 5354 boys to 
serve at sea between 1919 and 
1948. 

Altogether, the Marine Society 
has sent 73,000 boys to sea. It 
was founded in 1756 by that 
eccentric friend of children, 
Jonas Hanway, for the purpose of 
“finding and placing poor boys of 
good character to serve at sea.” 
Jonas saw the first training ship 
launched, and his birthday has 
since been kept on training ships 
as Founder's Day. 



In Days of Old 

A unique set of chessmen is being made by Mr R. Courtenay 
for the Countess of Erroll, Hereditary High Constable of Scot¬ 
land. Here are two of the pieces. Made of metal, they are 
painted with the heraldic arms of noblemen connected with 
the family history of the Errolls. 
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ERIC GILLETT, Our Film Critic, says that . e « 
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CRAVEN HILL, OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, TELLS OF . . . 





THE RED PONY WILL MAKE YOU THINK Zo ° Inmates “Working” 


For Their Keep 


JJy a curious coincidence tire 
new Republic Production in 
Technicolor, John Steinbeck’s 
The Red Pony, is similar in 
theme though not in' treatment 
to Walt Disney’s new picture, 
So Dear To My. Heart. In that 
film a small boy is given charge 
of a black lamb. The Red Pony 
belongs to nine-year-old Tom 
Tiflin (Peter Miles), and Stein¬ 
beck’s story has been turned into 
a most effective screen play. 

Fred and Alice" Tiflin (Shep- 
perd Strudwick and Myrna Loy) 
live on their ranch with their 
son Tom, his grandfather (Louis 
Calhern), and their hired man 
Billy Buck (Robert Mitchum), in 
the shadow . of the Californian 
Mountains. Fred Tiflin has been 
a schoolmaster, but although he 
runs his ranch well enough, he 
is not a happy man. He does not 
get on with his neighbours and 
he finds his wife’s father a tire¬ 
some old man who will tell over, 
and over again long stories about 
his adventures. with the pioneers 
out west. 

: Tom is delighted when his 
father gives him a small red pony 
and, because he is rather-in awe 
of Fred, he turns to Billy Buck 
for guidance in training Gabilan, 
the pony. Tom is enormously 
proud of his pet, and brings his 
schoolfellows to see -him. One 
day when Tom is at school there 
is a thunderstorm. 

Tom has asked Billy to put 
Gabilan under cover if it rains 
and Billy has done so, but the 
stable door has swung open and 
Gabilan gallops off into the hills. 
When he is found he has a bad 
cold, and, in spite of all the care 
that is lavished on him, he 
becomes very ill. Tom’s father is 
away at the time, so Mrs Tiflin 
telegraphs to him to return home 
and he comes back to do what 
he ’ cdn. The Tiflin family go 
through a very bad time before 
they find happiness again and 
Tom has his first ride on a pony. 

The Red Pony is a Western 
with a difference. John Stein¬ 
beck, the author, is a very dis¬ 
tinguished novelist and he is 
more interested in people than he 
is in providing thrills. Lewis 
Milestone, who produces and 
directs the picture, has caught 
his intentions admirably and the 
result, is a serious and moving 
account of family life on a ranch, 
and of the joys and sorrows of 
a small boy’s life there. Anyone 
who is fond of animals and 
understands the care that must 
be given them will appreciate it, „ 


and there are 
sequences of the 
Californian scene 
which show the 
expert hand with a 
first-rate camera.^ 

Most American 
films about chil¬ 
dren and animals 
are sentimental or 
improbable. The 
Red Pony is 
neither. It will 
make you think for 
a number of 
reasons.. 

Fred Tiflin is not 
a happy man, be¬ 
cause in many ways 
he is selfish and he 
does not e a s i 1 y 
tolerate other 
people’s weaknesses. 

The result of this 
is that he makes 
his own family un¬ 
happy. His wife is 
upset because Fred 
is rude and" unkind 
to her father. Tom 
cannot understand 
why this is so, but 
it makes him afraid 
of his father although he realises 
that Fred is genuinely kind and 
fond of him. Billy Buck does not 
think before he speaks. He is 
willing to promise Tom things 
without seriously considering 
whether he can do them. 

Perhaps this will make you feel 
that The Red Pony is not the 
film for you. There are many 
things in it that you will like, 
however. There are some lovely 
shots of birds and animals, and 
one most exciting scene when 
Tom fights a buzzard. 

This picture is as true to life as 
the author and director could 
make it. I recommend it to 
thoughtful people of 12 and over. 


Norwegian Nature 
Story 

A NEWLY-PUBLISHED book (Old 

Caillie, by Arnst Hvidsten; 
William Hodge, 9s) concerns- a 
hen capercailzie, or capercaillie, 
in the forests of Norway. Written 
and illustrated by a Norwegian 
naturalist, it is well described by 
Ludwig Koch in his preface as 
“ fascinating as a thriller. ” 

The saga of this bird’s struggles 
to rear her broods and escape her 
many enemies will make us un¬ 
able to stop until we come to the 
end of the story. 


r |hiE London Zoo gets its animals 
from many quarters, but 
seldom from members of the 
office staff! One of the latest 
new arrivals, however, has been 
“contributed” by one of the 
Society’s Commissionaires, Mr R. 
Hanson, who by day is usually 
to be found on duty in the main 
offices. 

Mr Hanson was locking the 
offices up late one night when 
he heard a squeaking noise 
coming from a clump of bushes 
close outside a side door. Think¬ 
ing that some small exhibit 
might possibly have escaped, he 
had a look around, and eventu¬ 
ally unearthed a hedgehog which 
had apparently strayed into the 
Gardens from the neighbouring 
park. 

Taking the animal indoors, 
Mr Hanson gave it some milk, 
then made it comfortable for 
the night in a box of hay. 
Next morning the commissionaire 
presented his find to the Zoo. 

Examined by the Zoo doctors,' 
Prickles was found to be in 


Capercaillies Cross the Atlantic 


■yyiLD life and game experts in 
the United States are hoping 
to introduce the capercaillie to 
America; already a number of 
these huge grouse have crossed 
the Atlantic from Sweden by 
plane, and have been taken by a 
seaplane to Outer Island, one of 
the Apostle Islands in Lake 
Superior. Others will follow, and 
if they thrive on the island some 
of the birds will be liberated on 
the mainland. 

Conditions on Outer Island are 
ideal for capercaillies, where 
their food will be fruits and buds 
of mountain ash, blueberries, and 
heather tips. 

The Americans are thus re¬ 
peating an experiment carried 
out most successfully in this 
country, after capercaillies had 
become extinct in Scotland— 
about 1,770. 

In 1836 Lord Breadalbane de¬ 
termined to re-introduce them at 
Taymouth Castle, Perthshire. He 
sent a keeper named Guthrie to 
Norway, and, after much trouble, 
he brought home forty caper¬ 
caillies which were duly liberated 
in Scotland. Within a few years 
they had spread to many parts of 
northern Scotland, and they 
remain there to this day. 

Capercaillie, sometimes spelt 
capercailzie, is derived from the 


Gaelic and means “bird of the 
woods and as the capercaillie 
is found only in pine woods it is 
aptly termed. 

In spring the cock capercaillies, 
which weigh up to about fifteen 
pounds, are, very pugnacious and 
frequently indulge in fierce fights. 
They also display their fine 
feathers before the dowdily 
coloured hen birds, and, with out¬ 
stretched necks and tail spread 
out like a fan, “ sing” in the most 
curious way. The sound they 
make is like someone tapping 
two dry sticks together, and then' 
suddenly pulling a cork out of a 
bottle. 

While calling in this way the 
capercaillie thinks himself a very 
fine fellow indeed. He is quite 
oblivious to any danger, and, 
though very wary as a rule, can 
then be approached and watched 
closely. 

The capercaillie is not con¬ 
sidered such good eating as its 
relative the grouse, having a 
flavour of. turpentine, due to its 
habit of feeding on, pine needles. 
Nevertheless, at one time caper¬ 
caillies were sold for food in the 
London markets. 

Though such a big bird the 
.capercaillie is a fine flyer, and 
often goes for several miles 
before settling again. 


First Plane and First Jet 


Jn the presence of its inventor, 
Sir Frank Whittle, an his¬ 
toric aero engine is to be given 
to the American people by the 
British Ambassador on November 
8. It is the first jet engine to 
make an unofficial flight, and is 
known as WIX. The presenta¬ 
tion will take place at the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, Washington. 

The first jet will thus join the 
first powered plane to carry a 
man. This plane, built' by the 
Wright brothers, was in the 
Science Museum at South Ken¬ 
sington-for many years, but was 
recently returned to America. 

It is fitting that WIX’s sister 
jet, WI, which is officially 
credited with the first flight,- 
shculd be placed in our Science 
Museum. It was handed over 


to the Museum last week. Both 
WIX and WI were made for the 
first successful jet-propelled air¬ 
craft in the world, the Gloster 
E28/39. 

The gift of WIX to America is 
intended to symbolise the won¬ 
derful partnership of Britain 
and the U S in the war. For 
WIX was sent to the United. 
States during the war as a pat¬ 
tern, to enable the American 
Government to develop the con¬ 
struction of jet engines. 

WIX made its first flight in 
1941; the Wrights' plane made 
its historic hop in 1903. Thus, 
there were only 38 years between 
Alan's first flight in a power- 
driven machine with wings, and 
his streaking across the sky in a 
jet-propelled plane! 


good condition—and very much 
cleaner than most wild hedge¬ 
hogs are!—and so was taken to 
the Children’s Zoo, where he is 
now running around, delighting 
all young- visitors by his habit 
of coyly curling himself up into 
a ball when anybody touches him. 
In a sljort time now, however, the 
hedgehog will be placed in a box 
of moss and leaves and invited 
to hibernate until April. 

Other unexpected newcomers 
are two Anolis lizards (small 
South American lizards which 
change colour like the African 
chameleons). “These interesting 
lizards were brought in the 
other day by Mr Egon Licliten- 
berger, a young Colombian medi¬ 
cal student just arrived over here 
for a course at Durham Uni¬ 
versity,” Mr J. W. Lester, the- 
curator of reptiles, told me. “He 
had been keeping the lizards as 
pets, but decided to give them 
to us on account of the feeding 
problem. It is certainly a formid¬ 
able one. For the lizards take 
many mealworms and flies.” 

The lizards, a' kind new to the 
collection, are being kept tempo¬ 
rarily in the laboratory so that 
officials can study their colour¬ 
changing habits. Later, when 
they go on exhibition, they 
should much amuse children, for 


A newcomer to the London Zoo 
is this White-Faced Scops Owl 
from the British Cameroons. 
they change colour very quickly, 
adopting hues ranging from 
bright green to. dark brown. They 
can also make themselves spotted, 
should this be necessary, to match 
their background! 

r J'HE experiment recently made 
in the Gardens of putting a 
pair of laughing jackasses in the 
: pheasantry, to help to keep 
down the mice there, has proved 
so successful that the idea is 
being extended. Now, the jack¬ 
asses have been joined by two 
owls “ borrowed ” from the owls’ 
aviary nearby. One is a tawny 
owl i he has been put in the cage 
of a Mongolian pheasant. The 
other is a barn owl, who is rather 
more fortunate since he has been 
put into an otherwise empty , 
flight-aviary. He is having much 
the better time of it. For, before 
going off duty, the keepers 
scatter a little grain in his en¬ 
closure. Attracted by this food, 
and encouraged by the absence 
of pheasants or other ground- 
moving birds to disturb them, the 
mice swarm out for a “fiesta.” 

It is, however, the barn owl, 
solemnly surveying the scene 
from his perch at the rear of the 
aviary, who gets jhe feast! 


The red pony is welcomed to the ranch 
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A Peep Behind the Scenes at Kew Gardens 





T«b Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, a few miles up the 
Thames from London, must surely be the most popular 
gardens in the world, for every year they are visited by about 
1/700,000 people. This great host is attracted by the glory of 
Kew Out of Doors, but one visitor the other day was a C N 
correspondent who, by -courtesy of the Director, was able to 
see something of the scientific work that is quietly carried on 
at Kew Gardens, in a group of buildings near the main gate. 


Here at Kew is the world's 
great identification-parade of 
plants, and the centre of all its 
activities is the Herbarium. The 
building—which also contains 
the finest botanical library in 
existence—has three wings, each 
one consisting of a great hall 
with tiers of galleries from floor 
to ceiling. 

Round the galleries are ranged 
cabinets containing more than 
six million dried plants. All are 
carefully mounted, placed in 
folders, and arranged in "family, 
groups.” Because there are so 
many individuals in each species, 
the most valuable plant in a 
folder is the " type specimen,” 
the actual one from which the 
original description of the plant 
was drawn up. This serves as the 
yardstick, so to speak, with which 
all subsequent specimens of the 
plant are compared, for the 
principal task of this Herbarium 
is the identification of plants. 
About 50,000 specimens for 
identification are received every 
year. 

A year, too, brings anything 
^ from 12,000 to 15,000 letters 
to Kew, many of them requesting 
expert information and others 
reporting all kinds of news from 
the plant world. One of the. 
“ hardy annuals,” of course, is 
the Mummy'Wheat which gullible 
tourists buy from the touts at 
Egypt’s ancient tombs and grow 
in their gardens when they get 
home. Kew says quite firmly that 
seeds thousands of years old will 
not germinate—but business is 
still brisk in Egypt! 

Seeds and fruit, too, beyond, 
number, are kept in the Herb¬ 
arium, and about 20,000 kinds of 
grasses, including wheat, barley, 
oats, and other cereals important 
to man. If the object is Vege¬ 
table we may be sure that Kew 
can get the answer in many 
fewer than Twenty Questions! 

^nothep. busy centre of scien¬ 
tific research is the Jodrell 
Laboratory, named after the 
donor who founded it more than 
70 years ago: Here they fix a 


coldly scientific eye upon the 
very cells and fibres of plant life, 
and tell us that we could make 
good paper and textiles from 
stinging-nettles — if we had 
enough nettles; and that a 
natural rubber could be grown in 
Britain—if we had enough space. 

In the Jodrell many thousands 
of microscopic slides and index 
cards are filed, and their numbers 
are constantly growing, for there 
are no frontiers to botanical 
knowledge. 

All this activity is taking place 
on the threshold of the Gardens, 
and the scientist who has been 
poring over dried specimens with 
a microscope can step outside 
into the midst of a matchless 
living collection of 50,000 species 
and varieties. 

r £’ms great display, which draws 
such hosts of visitors through 
all the seasons, has far too many 
attractions to catalogue here, for 
practically everything that grows 
anywhere in the world is repre¬ 
sented by examples somewhere in 
the gardens, either in the open 
or in the numerous greenhouses. 
Most of us will be well content 
simply to wander round the mites 
of paths until our legs will 
carry us no farther, having seen 
all the flowers that any mortal 
can wish to see in one day. 

^p.art from- its purely scientific 
research, Kew has a most 
practical function. As the final 
authority on alt matters con¬ 
nected with botany its guidance 
is sought by a wide variety of 
industrial and commercial organ¬ 
isations. It passes judgment on 
all kinds of timber and fibres, 
and its work with food and 
medicinal plants is of the utmost 
importance. 

And all this knowledge is 
steadily spreading far and wide, 
for there is a constant stream 
of visiting botanists from all 
parts of the world who come 
to Kew to learn how to deal with 
the plant problems of their own 
countries. 

How much there is -besides 
daffodils down at Kew! 


unto specimens o/ plants are carefully stitched and pasted on to stiff paper, as seen on the left. Before they are filed away in the Herbariu 
the trays of specimens are placed in a poison gas chamber to ensure that they are quite free from any germs or insect pests 


A knitting need/e sorts timber 
index cards with punched edges 


Some of the great galleries in one wing of the Herbarium, where 
more than six million specimens of dried plants and grasses are stored 
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November Fog 
on the Way ? 

^yiLL this month bring its 
traditional foggy weather? 
Possibly; especially in the Lon¬ 
don area, which favours fops be¬ 
cause of its geographical position 
—a saucer-like basin and sur¬ 
rounding heights. 

When cold air comes down from 
the heights into the warmer 
saucer there is a fog ready made 
and prepared to stay if the air, 
as reckoned at the Weather 
Office, moves at'a rate no higher 
than five miles an hour. 

The colder the still air the 
thicker the fog; and because this 
month is normally warmer than 
December or January, these two 
months take precedence over it 
as fog-bearers. 

Of,course, there are fogs .and 
fogs. A boy, asked to define a 
rhomboid, said it all depended on 
what you meant by a rhomboid; 
and in like manner a fog may 
be a London pea-souper or a 
Manchester particular, or merely 
a thinnish haze which in our late 
October the sun disperses by mid¬ 
day or earlier. But the Meteoro¬ 
logical Office reckons them all in, 
and allows only one month to be 
fogless—July. 

There have been winters and 
periods of winters during which 
fog has prevailed, or happily has 
not. In the last 20 years of the 
nineteenth century, there was a 
steady increase in fogs over Lon¬ 
don, some lingering for a week 
at a time. Then, for the first 13 
years of this 20th century, the 
fogs, like the Arabs, folded their 
tents and silently stole away. 

Fogs come and go; and while 
there’s coal there’s only hope that 
we shall be free of the worst of 
them. 


FOR ALL IN NEED 
IN LABRADOR 

r j’HE Grenfell Association, which 
carries on the medical work 
started on the coast of Labrador 
by the great Dr Wilfred Greniell, 
is having a hard struggle to make 
ends meet, and is depending 
more and more on the sale of 
Christmas cards to raise money 
to maintain its services. 

An illustrated leaflet describ¬ 
ing the Christmas cards can be 
obtained by sending one penny 
stamp to the secretary, Grenfell 
Association, 66 Victoria Street, 
London, S W 1. Foreign stamps 
are also sold for the Mission’s 
benefit, and information about 
these may be had from Mrs 
Mackey, 88 Exeter House, Putney 
Heath, London, S W 15. 


Three of a Kind 



Two girls-from Pakistan, in Britain 
to gain experience in nursing, take 
a stroll with a British nurse at a 
hospital in London. 


I 


NWmtc- 5, M9 



New Coat For the Jester 

One of the moving figures that strike the chimes on the Town 
Hall at Munich, which was constructed in 1908, receives a new 
coat of paint, the gift of an anonymous American. 


In Memory 

JJecause the battlefield of Edge- 
hill has been included in a 
permanent military camp, a 
monument commemorating the 
fight of 307 years ago has been 
unveiled close by. 

The memorial of the battle con¬ 
sists of two stones, and the one 
which was unveiled recently 
stands on the roadside between 
Kineton and Edgehill. It is a 
plain 5J-foot column on a cir¬ 
cular platform with an inscrip¬ 
tion on a bronze plate. A similar 
column has been set up some dis¬ 
tance away at Grave Ground 
Coppice, where it is- thought 
many of those killed in the battle 
were buried; 500 of them are said 
to have been buried in one 
grave—such was the dreadful foil 
of this battle, which was fought 
on October 23, 1642, and was 
the first great clash in the Civil 
War. 

On Edgehill itself, from which, 
on a Sunday afternoon, the 
Royalist army advanced down 
on the Parliamentarians, a tall 


of Edgehill 

tower was erected in 1750 on 
the traditional spot where King 
Charles raised his standard. It 
must have been near here that 
his faithful supporter Sir Jacob 
Astley looked up to heaven and 
cried: "Oh, Lord, Thou knowest 
how busy I must be this day: if 
I forget Thee do not Thou forget 
me,” and then continued, “March 
on, boys! ” 

Also not far away, William 
Harvey, the immortal discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood, 
sheltered under a hedge that 
October afternoon in charge of 
his pupils. King Charles's young 
sons. 

There, an old writer states, “he 
took oufof his pocket a book and 
read: but he had not read very 
long before a bullet of a great 
gun grazed on the ground near 
him, which made him remove his 
station.” 

To commemorate this historic 
ground was an excellent idea on 
the part of the Birmingham 
Archaeological Society. 


All Up in Smoke! 


Qxalate of Soda, Regulus Anti¬ 
mony, Nitrate of Lead, Pi- 
crate of Ammonia, Carbonate of 
Strontia, Iron Filings—these are 
but a few of the substances which 
will go to up in smoke on Guy 
Fawkes Night; not to mention 
various salts used for colouring 
fireworks—sodium for yellow; 
calcium for red; strontium for 
crimson; and barium for green. 

The science of Pyrotechnics, 
or fireworks, is of ancient 
Chinese origin —hence “Chinese 
Crackers ”; but only with the 
development of chemistry in 
more recent times have fireworks 
reached the high standard we are 
familiar with today, in the form 
of Roman Candles, Bengal Lights, 
Catherine .Wheels, Golden Rain, 
and all the other mere elaborate 
set-pieces. 

Fireworks are not made only 
for our amusement, of course; 
they have more serious uses. 
Countless lives have been saved 
by the timely use of navigatior 
flares and ground flares; anc 
rockets are used both as signal! 
of distress and for conveying 
life-lines between ship and shore 


However, on November the Fifth 
most of us will be concerned 
with the entertaining kind of 
fireworks. Sufficient unto the 
day; and if we want to enjoy 
our fireworks without any ill 
effects all we have to do is to 
follow the instructions given, 
keep a reasonable distance, and 
see that our pets'are indoors. 


NEW LIFE FOR A 
YOUNG ABORIGINE 

A n eight-year-old Australian 
Aborigine, Wilfred McLennan, 
has flown from Darwin to Sydney 
to begin a new life at St Gabriel’s 
School for Deaf Boys. He is 
one of 80 boys from all parts 
of Australia who are learning to 
speak, master a trade, know how 
to play games, and generally take 
their place in the world. 

Wilfred is the first Aborigine 
to enter the school and, with his 
eager, shining face and chocolate 
skin, is already popular with his 
classmates. He is being trained 
at Government expense. 


EdUtcrrsTaMs. 


BY THEIR EXAMPLE 

T he arrival home of HMS 
■ Amethyst is like a tonic 
to our people. 

When this small ship made 
her epic dash down the Yangtse 
River to freedom Britons all" 
over the world felt a warm glow 
of pride ; and she arrives home 
at a'time when the Motherland 
needs every incentive to fresh 
adventure and enterprise. The 
Amethyst’s story is one of pluck, 
courage, and initiative—all qual¬ 
ities which are as necessary now 
as ever they have been in our 
island story. 

The men of the Amethyst, in 
a tight corner, displayed the 
traditional characteristics of our 
race, and their example is a 
challenge to everyone who ap¬ 
plauds their action; but to 
instil the Amethyst spirit in the 
workshops and offices of the land 
is not-easy. 

Words alone are not enough. 

What is needed first of all 
is the realisation by all. of us 
that this country is in a tight 
corner. That dire fact must be 
brought home to everyone—be 
made a challenge to all. . 

The British people do not 
flinch at bad tidings ; "they were 
at their best in the darkest 
days of the war. The nation is 
faced with an “ engagement' 
most difficult,” calling for re¬ 
solute action, and for all the 
fortitude and other qualities 
which have made it strong! 

“J'he men of the Amethyst 
showed that the old never- 
say-die spirit of Britain is still 
equal to any emergency. There 
can be no doubt what Britain’s 
response will be if the call is 
sounded. The Amethyst’s com¬ 
pany responded to dear, •com¬ 
pelling leadership. So will the 
rest of their countrymen if given 
the opportunity. By their ex¬ 
ample can all Britain profit in 
its hour of need. 

-— 

T reasure-Seeker 

”fnE spirit of adventure is still 
very much alive in the 
hearts of our boys and girls, and 
this was shown when recently 
the son of an M P, nine-year-old 
Robin Blackburn, urged his 
father to let him go with an 
expedition seeking a hoard of 
pirate treasure on Mahe Island 
in the Seychelles. 

Robin had read of this expe¬ 
dition in the CM and he was 
not deterred by the legend 
that the treasure is protected 
by a “ hidden guardian,” and 
that those seeking it would meet 
danger and death. 

His father, Captain A. R. 
Blackburn, made inquiries in 
Whitehall on his son’s chances 
of joining the expedition, but 
it seems that Robin is too late ; 
the treasure-seekers are already 
at work on Mahe. 

We send our greetings to 
Robin, and hope that he will 
find other opportunities to 
satisfy his longing for real 
adventure. 


COUNTRYSIDE CODE 

JTreedom to ramble throng! 

the fields and woods of can 
lovely land is a cause most C A 
readers have at heart, and they 
will be interested in Earl De La 
Warr’s recent suggestion in the 
House of Lords that there should 
be a code of country behaviour 
similar to the Highway Code, 
with a body of wardens to en¬ 
force it. 

Hostility to ramblers from 
farmers nearly always arises 
because of damage done by 
thoughtless persons—and our old 
enemy the litter-lout. 

Organised ramblers know aV 
the rules, but such a code a. 
Earl De La Warr suggests wouli 
help to educate others in tin 
country " den’ts.” Don’t leavi 
broken bottles about ; donL 
leave gates open ; don’t break: 
down fences and hedges ; don’t 
let dogs chase sheep ; don’t ligh 
fires in dry weather, and so on 


Deadly I oys 

QN readers have long been 
aware of the danger of 
celluloid toys which catch fire 
easily, and they will heartily 
agree with the members of the 
British Fire Services Association 
who, at their recent conference, 
passed a resolution urging the 
abolition of such toys. 

The Chief Officer of a Fire 
Brigade spoke of an accident 
in his town not long ago in 
which a child was badly burned 
while playing on a rug with i 
toy. He said that he found one 
shop which had sold iooo of that 
type of toy in a few weeks. 

“ Many thousands of these 
death-dealing instruments or so- 
called toys are being distributed 
daily,” he went on. “ Children 
who have not even reached the 
age of reason are being exposed 
to the dangers of the most 
horrible death or disfigurement.” 
__++— 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Dr Johnson said, Hope is 
the chief blessing of man ; and 
that hope only is rational of 
which we are sensible that it 
cannot deceive as. *- 


Under the E 

QA RPENTERSmalic handy lodgers. 

Especially if they supply their 
own board. 

CRITIC declares that a hew film 
touched him. He should have 
sat farther back. 

rj 

JfNGLISH girls drink too much tea., 
says a doctor. He would like to 
put it down. 


HEN laid an egg on 102 days 
without a break. Someone else 
broke them. 
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rcn’s Newspaper 


- Remembrance Sunday 

w hen you go home, tell them 
of us and say : 

For your tomorrow they gave 
their today. 

Inscription on the memorial to the 
2 nd Division at Kohima, Burma 


HAND-MADE 

J^own at Beer in Devon the 
village girls are learning the 
old handicraft of lace-making 
which their grandmothers used 
to practise. It is welcome news 
because it is yet another sign 
that as machines dominate our 
manufactures so the individual 
wishes to work with his hands 
in his own way, to make and 
mend, to create things of beauty. 

None of us should be satisfied 
with pressing a button or pulling 
a' lever all the time. Genuine 
satisfaction comes from creat¬ 
ing something. To use our 
hands is a sure remedy for bore¬ 
dom or discontent. 


NAVAL HERO 



Cimon A C (an Able Cat) 
Spelled death to any river 
rat ; 

His " bag ” aboard the Amethyst 

Was live a week, a splendid list! 

Four times by shrapnel he was 
hit, 

But did he falter ? Not a bit ! 

He should receive the DRO 

(Distinguished Ratters Order), 
though 

He’d rather realise his dream—- 

A saucer full of good rich cream ! 


ditor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If the weather is 
close in faraway 
places 



u l} 


THINGS SAID 

^ child learns’by example. It 
is important to see not only 
that the children say their 
prayers and go to church, but 
also that parents practise Christ¬ 
ianity in their own lives. 

Princess Elizabeth 

Qnly take sausagemeat, onions, 
parsley, carrots, peas, and 
some dried egg, and you can 
turn out a meal fit for anyone. 
The problem is not a shortage of 
food, but shortage of cooks. 

A distinguished French chef 

TYie great desire and the need 
of harassed humanity is to 
have a period of repose, of rest 
and peace in which culture and 
arts might flourish, wealth and 
prosperity be regained, ruins be 
rebuilt, and science, which had 
caused them, be turned to the 
enrichment of the multitudes of 
every country of the globe. 

Winston Churchill 
—♦♦— 

Look Before You Cross 

TAuring the 31 days of last 
August 99 children were 
killed on the roads—six more 
than in the same period last year. 
The number seriously injured 
makes an even worse contrast, 
904 in August this year com¬ 
pared with 768 in August 1948. 

Yet the number of grown-ups 
killed in the same month, 382, 
was the lowest for any August 
on record. 

The Ministry of Transport say 
that most of the children were 
killed when running into and 
crossing the road. It is also 
very significant that most of 
them were under seven years of 
age. Concentration on teaching 
the juniors road safety, and on 
looking after them when they 
are on the roads, seems to be 
what is most needed. 

THE FIFTH 

Movember 5 is one of the most 
trying days of the year for 
most dogs and cats. The fire¬ 
work bangs, so exciting to us, 
are terrifying to them, probably 
because animals can hear many 
sounds which escape our duller 
ears, those supersonics in which 
firework noises abound. 

When we or our neighbours 
are letting off fireworks next 
Saturday, it is kind to make 
sure our pets are shut up indoors, 
away from the weird and horrible 
" extra ” noises which they alone 
can hear. 


jj'//.-] T sort of ■woman roughly 
answers the description of house¬ 
wife ? someone asks. Not a very polite 


H 


J-f ANY people do not know 
what is the correct be¬ 
haviour abroad. They will 
be al! right if they behave 
themselves. _ 

G^OME people are always 
ready to shoulder responsi¬ 
bility. But some give, it the cold 
shoulder. 

^ LINER ran into a school 
of whales. It should teach 
them a lessen. 


After the Heat 

OW beautiful is the rain ! 
After the dust and heat. 

In the broad and fiery street. 

In the narrow lane. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the roofs. 
Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the over¬ 
flowing spout! 

Across the window pane 
It pours and pours.; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide. 

Like a river down the gutter 
roars 

The rain, the welcome rain ! 

Longfellow 


November 5, 1949 

He Was Called the Pope 
of the Huguenots 


French Protestants will be celebrating this month the 400th 
anniversary of the birth of their hero, Philippe de Mornay, 
who was the friend of our English hero, Sir Philip Sidney. 


Philippe de Mornay, Seigneur 
du Plessis-Marly, - was often 
called the Pone of the Hugue¬ 
nots, for he inspired those re¬ 
formers by his bocks and his 
deeds during the terrible religious 
wars in France of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. 

He was bern on November 5, 
1549, and, like Sir Philip Sidney, 
he was a scholar as well as a 
knight-errant for Protestantism. 
When he was only 22 he pub¬ 
lished the first of his books 
defending the reformed faith, 
and it was net long before he 
was on the way to becoming the 
right-hand man of the Protestant 
King Henry of Navarre. 

Du Plessis Mornay, as he was 
commonly called, probably first 
met Sir Philip Sidney when he 
came to England to represent 
Henry in 1577. Next year he 
returned to England with his 
wife, and a daughter being born 
to them here. Sir Philip was god¬ 
father at the baby’s christening. 

Mornay wrote a book called 
“Treatise on the Truth of the 
Christian Religion against athe¬ 
ists, epicureans, pagans, Jews, 
Mahomedans, and other infidels.” 
This made a great impression on 
Sir Philip, who began to- trans¬ 
late it about 1584, calling it “A 


woerke concerning the trewness- 
of the Christian Religion.” But 
he never finished it, for in 1585 
he left for the Low Countries on 
what was for him a crusade for 
Protestantism against Spain. He 
himself had urged Queen Eliza¬ 
beth to support the Protestants 
in their struggle. In the follow¬ 
ing year our Philip's dashing 
gallantry at Zutphen earned him 
the bullet-wound of which he 
died. His translation was finished 
by a colleague and published in 
1587. It' was reprinted many 
times. 

His French friend carried on 
the struggle in his native 
country and fought at. the Battle 
of Ivry in 1590 when the Hugue¬ 
nots won a tremendous victory. 
But a crushing disappointment 
awaited Philippe. When Henry 
of Navarre became Henry IV of 
France, the new king, to disarm 
his enemies, declared himself a 
Catholic. 

Poor disheartened Philippe 
deserted the court and devoted 
himself to writing more books, 
and in 1593 he founded the Pro¬ 
testant University of Saumur, 
which thrived for 90 years until 
it was suppressed by Louis XIV. 
He died at La Foret-sur-Sevre in 
1623. 


Little Acorns Into Big Oaks Grow 


JJoys and girls in some East 
Suffolk schools had a day off 
recently. It was known to the 
children as Acorn Holiday, for 
the day was spent collecting 
acorns to sell to the Forestry 
Commission. 

For hundreds of years children 
in this area have gathered mast 
—acorns, beech-nuts, and so on 
—in the autumn as winter-food 
for pigs, but it is only within the 
last thirty years that they have 
been collecting acorns for plant¬ 
ing. The children get threepence 
a pound for the acorns, which are 
then taken to the Forest Nursery. 

Last autumn children of the 


TunstalL area of East'Suffolk 
collected 500 pounds of Red Oak 
acorns. These were sown in 
March of this year, and in spite 
of the dry weather the plants are 
already 18 inches high. During 
the next few weeks they will be 
lifted and planted out in Tun- 
stall Forest—57,000 healthy young 
plants. 

In about thirty years some of 
the trees will be “ thinned ” to 
provide timber for gateposts or 
lintels; but most of them will 
remain where they are planted. 
In eighty to a hundred years 
they will be mature, oak-trees, 
real Monarchs of the Forest. 


Oldest Working 
Steam Engines 

Crcfton, Wiltshire, are the 
two oldest steam engines still 
at work. They were installed in 
about 1802 and 1810 to pump 
water to the summit level of the 
Kennet and Avon Canal to feed 
the 29 locks on the outskirts of 
Devizes. 

These two engines, which are 
of the beam type, work at a 
steam pressure of 24 lbs per 
square inch, and make about 10 
strokes per minute. 

One of them was probably con¬ 
structed at James Watt’s foundry 
at Soho, Birmingham; and the 
other probably came from Corn¬ 
wall, the home of the original 
engines invented and . built by 
Thomas Newcomen to pump 
water from the tin mines. 

Recently, the Newcomen 
Society, whose aim is the accu¬ 
mulation of knowledge of the 
history of engineering, inspected 
the engines and carried out effi¬ 
ciency trials with modern test¬ 
ing apparatus. 


Slow But Sure 



At the London Zoo, 8-year-old Pat 
Ryder from Manchester thinks a 
nice spicy bun might put new life 
into the tortoise. 


When Wolsey Sat 
in the Stocks 

'J'he news th&t at the little 
Somerset village of Dinning- 
ton only two new houses have 
been built in the past 100 years 
and that about 12 have become 
ruins and fallen down, recalls an 
incident in the youth of the great 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

For Dinnington stands on a 
steep hill overlooking the woods 
and park of Hinton House which 
has been the home of -the 
Pouletts for live centuries; and it 
was Sir Amyas Poulett who 
ordered Wolsey to be put in the 
stocks. 

At that time Wolsey, still an 
unknown young man, was a 
priest at Limington, some dis¬ 
tance away. The story goes that 
young Wolsey took part in a 
rustic fete called the Lopen Play 
and became scandalously drunk. 
This was reported to the Sheriff, 
Sir Amyas Poulett, who ordered 
the young scapegrace to be placed 
in the stocks, as he richly 
deserved. 

Wolsey, however, bore malice, 
and years afterwards, when he 
was powerful, he ordered Sir 
Amyas to be confined in his 
London house for five years. 

Poor Sir Amyas longed for a 
sight of Somerset. At last he had 
an idea. He had the Middle 
Temple gate rebuilt and deco¬ 
rated it with the Cardinal’s arms 
and badge. Wolsey was touched, 
and allowed the punisher of his 
youthful follies to go free. 
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A Lonely Life 
by the Dee 

lonely place is Hilbre Island 
at the mouth of the River 
Dee off Hoylake, yet 160 people 
recently applied for the job of 
living there, watching for un¬ 
desirable visitors and lighting 
flares to warn ships. It is a 
seven-acre sandstone islet covered 
with short grass, and there is a 
pony ar.d trap for the custodian 
to fetch water and food from the 
mainland across the • wet sands 
when the tide is low. 

In the eleventh century there 
was a monk’s cell or chapel on 
Hilbre, and according to legend 
the monk one day found a 
beautiful maiden dying; she had 
jumped from a ship rather than 
marry a man-she did not love. 

A later story, from the early 
part of last century, tells of a 
grim couple who kept a little inn 
here and made a fortune by 
wrecking and smuggling. 

With such memories, and with 
rabbits, many sea-birds, and 
occasional seals for company, 
as well as Charles Kingsley’s 
“western wind . . . wild and 
dank with foam,” the custodian 
of Hilbre needs strong nerves. 


MYSTERY CITY 

<JhiE Government of Kenya has 
recently taken over the mys¬ 
tery city of Gedi, ten miles south, 
of Malindt. 

Though tills ruined city was 
discovered over twenty-five years 
ago, its origin is still an unsolved 
riddle. 

One theory is that Gedi may 
have been one of the many Arab 
towns which were built in 
medieval times by migrating 
Arabs from Southern Arabia. 
Within its'hundred acres are five 
mosques, and among the relics 
which have been unearthed are 
jars and pottery from as far 
afield as China and Siam. 

Now that Gedi is 1 to form part 
of a National Park, it will be 
under the care of Professor J. S. 
■Kirkman, Warden of Kenya’s 
historical sites. 


\ 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 



Several candidates 
have been consid¬ 
ered as England’s 
centre forward, but 
Jack Milburn, of 
Newcastle, seems 
the natural choice. 


Jack Milburn 

ITT 



Big, strong, and very fast, 
22-year-old Milburn comes 
from Ashington, and is well 
known in the north-east as 
a sprinter. His great speed 
earned him the nickname of 
“The Ashington Hare.” 


■ v Hard work in the pits 
toughened his muscles. He 
joined Newcastle United as 
a right-winger after the 
war, moved to centre-for¬ 
ward, and became an inter¬ 
national within five months. 


Jack played against Ireland, 
Wales, Scotland, and Switzer¬ 
land last season. This 
year he marked his second 
game againstWales by scoring 
three goals. Although so 
fast, he prefers heavy boots. 


CN Readers in the African Bush 


'JHvo of the letters which 
arrived at the C N offices 
the other day from regular 
readers in Africa bear greetings 
to readers in the Motherland, 
and give interesting glimpses of 
life in the great continent. 

One of them, from a white boy, 
takes us 300 miles into tiie 
Nigerian bush, where John 


Pusey’s father superintends the 
sinking of wells in native villages. 
John is not quite seven, and had 
a little help from Mother in writ¬ 
ing to us. He tells us that his 
family live in a house with mud 
walls and a thatched roof. 

The natives, pleased with the 
fresh- water supply from the 
wells, give them many presents, 


A River Livingstone Knew 


Jn the spongy, swampy jungle 
where David Livingstone was 
carried in a litter on his last 
journey, the Chambezi River, 
which meanders through the 
swamps of Lake Bangweulu in 
Northern Rhodesia, is being 
turned back to the old course 
it had deserted after floods. 

Lake Bangweulu was dis¬ 
covered by Livingstone in 1838 
and five years later, after meet¬ 
ing and parting with Stanley, he 
returned to its shores and there, 
one morning, his faithful ser¬ 
vants found him kneeling by his 
bedside, dead. 

Lake Bangweulu seems to 


have changed its shape because of 
floods from time to time in the 
past. Livingstone described it as 
oval in shape and longest from 
east to west, but 13 years after 
his death another explorer said 
it stretched from north to south. 

Now a small army of African 
workmen have been digging a 
channel two miles long which will 
lead the Chambezi back to its 
old course and prevent annual 
flooding. This will save 100,000 
acres to the east of the lake, 
and already the natives have re¬ 
turned to their land which was 
inundated and have begun plant¬ 
ing crops. 


and John and his brother 
Laurence had a monkey given 
them; but the poor little thing 
kept crying “Mum, Mum!” all 
day, or so it seemed to them, 
; so they let it go. 

They next acquired two tor¬ 
toises named Barnaby and 
Crawler, but these two pets 
were unsociable creatures, always 
hiding under beds, so perhaps 
John and Laurence were not 
really sorry, when they finally 
wandered off into the bush. 

The other letter is from 
four native boys of the Countess 
of Huntingdon Connexion Mis¬ 
sion at Baoma, which was 
established in 1792, and is the 
oldest Protestant Mission in the 
colony. They praise their mis¬ 
sionary, the Revd Arthur Kew, 
for his medical work among the 
Mendi people, and they tell us 
that every Sunday, wearing their 
blue-and-white uniforms, they go 
with their teachers to three vil¬ 
lages to preach the Gospel. 

CN readers everywhere will be 
glad to send their greetings to 
■John Pusey and the staunch lads 
of Baoma, in Sierra Leone, 


Power From 
the Wind 

^lmost ever since the dynamo 
was invented attempts have 
been made to couple it to a wind¬ 
mill to obtain cheap power, yet 
it is only recently that economical 
generators have been developed. 

Following success in Denmark, 
and with the greater knowledge 
of aerodynamics gained. from 
modern aeronautical research, 
there has been a renewed in¬ 
terest in the subject, with an 
investigation by the British 
Electrical and Allied Industries 
Research Council. 

A detailed survey has been 
made of wind velocity and dis¬ 
tribution all over the British 
Isles, and it has been found that 
the average speed of the wind 
varies with the distance from the 
coast - So “contour ” lines of 
equal wind speed follow the out¬ 
line of the country. The Butt 
of Lewis has the highest average 
wind-speed throughout the year 
at 17.6 m p h, the lowest is at 
inland towns such as Leicester, 
with 6.2 m p h. 

While there are problems still 
to be solved, the generation of 
power from the wind is a stage 
nearer. 


“Think of a Country” 
Competition Result 

Jn the 18th of C N’s weekly com¬ 
petitions the FIRST PRIZE 
of a RADIO has been awarded to 
Sheila Finlay, 

21 Nelson Street, 

Edinburgh, 3, 

whose entry was correct and til? 
best-written according to age. 

The ’ Ten-Shilling Notes were 
won by Stephanie Nash, Purbrook; 
Greta McVVee, Glasgow. E 2 ; Eileen 
Henderson, Belfast; Ann Helme, 
Bnrton; Margaret Goodchild. 
Shoeburyness; Malcolm Lile, 
Birmingham, 28 ; Sylvia Lucas, 
Croodey Green; Wendy Barclay, 
Aberdeen; Ann Russell, Anglesey; 
John Manton, Abergele. 

SOLUTION: Scotland; United 
States of America; Wales; Ireland: 
England; Canada; South Africa; 
Switzerland; Australia. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS—A New Picture-Version of the Famous Novel by Charles Dickens 


When he was a boy, the orphan Pip was companion to 
queer old Miss Havisham and fell in love with her proud 
adopted daughter Estella. Pip returned to work with his 


foster-father, kindly Joe Gargery, the village blacksmith ; 
but Pip longed to be a gentleman so that he could win 
Estella. One day a lawyer, Mr Jaggers, called with the 


news that Pip w'as to inherit great wealth from a person 
whose identity was not to be revealed. Meanwhile, Pip 
was to te educated in London as befitted a gentleman. 



Thinking Miss Havisham was his fairy godmother, 
Pip went to see her before he left for London. 
Witff her was one of her toadying relations, 
Sarah Pocket, who hoped to inherit her money. 
“I have come into such good fortune,” said Pip, 
“ and I am so grateful ! ” The dismay on 
Sarah’s face obviously delighted Miss Havisham. 
“ I have heard about it,” she replied. “ Be 
good, deserve it, and abide by Mr Jaggers’ 
instructions.” 


Pip was to stay, when he arrived in London, 
with Herbert Pocket, a young relation of Miss 
Havisham’s who, however, never toadied 
to her. He and. Pip found they had mat 
before, as boys at Miss Havisham’s. Herbert, 
a good-natured fellow, cheerfully explained 
that he might have been adopted by Miss 
Havisham, only she didn’t fancy him. Had 
she done so, she Would have wanted him to 
become engaged to Estella. 


Pip had agreed to Herbert’s father being his 
tutor, and he went to live with the family 
at Hammersmith. Herbert, who was in 
business, had rooms in the City. Pip studied 
hard, for he had always longed to be educated, 
and he often went boating on the Thame; 
with Herbert, who became his great friend. 
These were-wonderful days for Pip. He had 
fine clothes and plenty of money. He forgot 
he had been a blacksmith. 



Joe came to Herbert's rooms, and his honest 
face glowed as he exclaimed, “ How AIR you, 
Pip ? ” But Pip was ashamed of Joe's country 
manners—and ashamed of himself for being 
ashamed. Joe had a message from Miss 
Havisham that Estella, who had treated Pip 
so badly when he was a boy, had come home 
from abroad and would like to see him. 


How will Estella treat Pip now that he is grown up ? See next week’s instalment 
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the Children's Newspaper, November 5, 1949 



Bill and Jill meet . . , 

The Infant 
Prodigy 

Told by Frank S. Pepper 



" r'k oor Mr Hake! ” whispered 

fr-' Jill .Watson to her brother 
Bill. “I feel so sorry for 
him. I do wish we could do some¬ 
thing to help.” 

“The only thing that would 
help would be to gag the Infant 
Prodigy,” muttered Bill fiercely. 

The twins, with their Uncle 
Dick, having come to London for 
the Lord Mayor’s Show, were 
•spending a few days with a party 
that was making a conducted 
tour of the City. 

Mr Hake was their guide. He 
was a charming man, and went 
t'o endless trouble to make sure 
that the tour ran smoothly. But 
he was being driven to the verge 
of a nervous breakdown by Alec 
Shard, whom the twins had 
nicknamed the Infant Prodigy, a 
smug, spoiled boy who was always 
astonishing the rest of the party 
by showing off how much he 
knew. 

^his afternoon they were visit¬ 
ing the Tower of London. 

“We are now in the oldest part, 
the White Tower, built to the 
order of William the Conqueror,” 
explained Mr Hake. “Queen 
Elizabeth’s Armoury was origin¬ 
ally the sub-crypt of St John’s 
Chapel, about fifty-five feet 
long-” 

“Fifty-five and a half to be 
exact,” piped Alec. 


Alec’s parents beamed on him 
dotingly. Several grown-up mem¬ 
bers of the party murmured 
approval of his sharpness. Alec- 
smirked. Mr Hake winced at the 
interruption, and passed his hand 
over his face as if brushing away 
a cobweb. 

Alec had put him out of his 
stride. While he groped for 
words and tried to recover the 
thread of his lecture, Bill hur¬ 
riedly came to his rescue to givej 
him time to regain his com¬ 
posure. 

“What massive walls!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “I wonder how thick 
they are?” 

He regretted the words a 
moment later. They had given 
Alec another chance to parade 
his knowledge. 

“Fifteen feet,” he said airily. 

Uncle Dick raised his eyebrows 
and looked at Mr Hake. 

“Is that right?” he asked. 

“Perfectly,” admitted the guide 
in resigned tones. 

QhiERE were fresh murmurs of 
surprise and approval. 

“ Isn’t it sickening! ” whispered 
Jill furiously. 

Uncle Dick looked glumly at 
the twins. 

“Why can’t you be clever like 
that?” he asked. “Alec is a year 


THE CN SCHOOL QUIZ 

1520 Prizes Alust be Won 

As this issue of CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER appears, the C NT 
n Competition Department is experiencing the last rush of requests 
for Entry Forms for this great contest. The final date for Form applica¬ 
tions is, of course, November i, and despite the huge demand every effort 
is being made to deal with them speedily. 

Several reprints of the forms have been ordered since the Quiz was first 
announced, and schools may be assured that the Forms they have asked 
for are being despatched as promptly- as possible. 

The Competition is a novel General Knowledge and Intelligence Test. 
All boys and girls under 17 years of age who are full-time pupils at 
schools and colleges in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands are eligible to take part. Moreover, there are Two Age Groups, 
each with its own separate test consisting of fifteen interesting “ question- 
pictures ” given on the Entry Form. These forms are available only 
through schools, and carry full details of the special double prizes for 
both schools and pupils. These amount to over. 

£180 in Cash Prizes 

while in addition there will be 

1500 Consolation Prizes 

which will be awarded in proportion to the num¬ 
bers of entries received in the respective groups. 


It should be noted that all entries 
in the C N School Quiz must be made 
on the proper Entry Forms, which are 
sent to be handed out at school. 

The Group 1 test is printed ill Blue, 
and that for Group 2 in Black. The 
tests may be done in school or as home¬ 
work, at Teachers’ discretion. There 
is no entry fee, but when returned to us, 
every completed form is to have 
affixed to it a token from C N.- This 
week’s token is at the foot of the back 
page of this issue. 


The Closing Date for entries is 
Thursday, December 1. The prizes are 
to be awarded in order of merit for 
the entries which are correct or most 
nearly so, handwriting and neatness 
being taken into account in the case of 
ties. 

Each pupil’s entry will he judged as 
his or her own individual effort, but 
must be submitted as part of the 
school’s total entry. The full com¬ 
petition rules are furnished with every 
supply of forms sent out. 


younger than you, yet you let him 
show you up every time.” 

Mr Hake had taken a fresh 
grip on himself and was talking 
again. 

“I expect you have all heard 
the story of the Princes in the 
Tower? It was in the reign of 
Charles II that bones believed to 
be those of young Edward V and 
his brother were found beneath 
the South staircase. ” 

“ Ugh! ” exclaimed Jill with a 
shudder. “I hope they’re not 
there now.” 

“No, they were removed to 
Westminster Abbey a long time 
ago,” the guide assured her. 

“1678, as a matter of fact,” 
Alec said in a superior voice. 

/ Mr Hake turned pale. 

“We’ll now go across to the 
Wakefield Tower to see-” 

“The Crown Jewels,” said Alec 
promptly, not giving the dis¬ 
traught guide a chance to finish 
what he was saying. 

JJy the time the tour of the 
Tower was over Mr Hake 
was quite limp. The strain had 
been terrible. 

“Tomorrow morning we visit 
St Paul’s Cathedral,” he an¬ 
nounced. “Kindly meet me in 
the hotel lobby at ten o’clock.” 

As the party broke up there 
were many who had a special 
word for dear, clever little Alec 
before going their separate ways 
for the evening. 

" “I really think we ought to 
have made you our guide,” 
boomed one jovial man. 

The twins seethed with rage. 
u And still they gazed, and still 
the iconder greio. 

That one small head could 
carry all he kneiv 
Jill whispered to her brother 
quoting aptly from Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village. 

The twins and their Uncle 
Dick were going to the theatre 
that evening, but before return¬ 
ing to tile hotel they called at a 
teashop. When they had given 
their order Uncle Dick decided to 
make a telephone call. 

JjEfi alone, the twins looked 
round them, and suddenly 
Jill spotted Mr Hake. 

He was listlessly stirring a cup 
of tea and staring gloomily at a 
plate of cakes. 

“Poor Mr Hake!” exclaimed 
Jill. “ Let’s try to cheer him up.” 

They went over and sat at his 
table. He gave them a feeble, re¬ 
signed smile. 

“My favourite twins,” he said. 
"You never ask silly questions. 
Never show off. But Alec-” 

“ Beastly little swot! ” snorted 
Bill. 

“I don’t know how I’m going 
to last the week,” groaned Mr 
Hake. “ I’m going to the pictures 
this evening, but I shan't enjoy 
it. It’ll be ruined for me because 
I’ll be thinking ail the time about 
having to take that boy round St 
Paul’s tomorrow 1 . And when I 

get back to the hotel- Did 

you know he’s got the room next 
to mine? I can’t get away from 
him even at night. He talks in 
his sleep and keeps me awake. 
I’ll be a nervous wreck.” 

“Cheer up, Mr Hake. Perhaps 
Alec doesn’t know much about 
St Paul’s,” encouraged Jill. 

“I should like. to know more 
about the cathedral. I wonder if 
you would lend me your little 
guide-book. We are calling at the 
hotel on our way to the theatre; 
I will leave the book in your 
room.” 

Continued on page 10 



There s nothing like bold, clear handwriting 
for making a good impression on an 
examiner ! A Blackbird pen not only has 
a 14-ct. gold nib that writes quickly and 
clearly but the whole pen is constructed to 
stand up to long, hard wear. It’s at a price 
you can afford too! In black, green, blue 
or grey. Price 12/10 (inch tax). 

* Ask your stationer to show you some 


THE 


Blackbird 


PE N 


MADE BY THE SWAN PEN PEOPLE 

HAB1E, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.I (Administttttion Only) 

Stnice Depots and Showrooms: iio New Bond Street, London, W.X 
S3 Cbcapsidc, London, E.C.2, and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, x 


THOUSANDS OF BOYS 
AND GIRLS 

ARE NOW PROUD POSSESSORS OF THE TWO 
“LOOK AND LEARN” VOLUMES—ARE YOU? 

How do car engines work? How arc films made? How are stamps 
and newspapers produced ? These are the questions young people are 
asking. And here indeed are two volumes, beautifully printed on fine 
art paper to give you the answers—with massed pictures in sequence 
and explanatory text. And what a variety of subjects ! There are over 
30 in each volume ranging from Natural History to House Construction, 
Glaciers and Early Engines. Each book contains 112 pages and includes 
32 pages in full colour. With these two books you can use the winter 
evenings to learn in an entertaining way. 


Size 11 ins. deep. 
8 ] ins. wide. 



SERIES 1. Natural History, 
Whaling, How Films are Made, 
Indian Village Life, House 
Construction and many other 
subjects. 32 pp. COLOUR— 
“ The Story of America.” 

SERIES 2 . Natural His¬ 
tory, Tower of London, 
Glaciers, Instruments of 
tlie Orchestra, etc. 
32 pp. COLOUR—“The 
Story of Australia.” 

From newsagents and 
booksellers 

PRICE 7 f 6 

—or complete and 
forward the Coupon 
below. 


Coupon 


To : 


DAILY MAIL PUBLICATIONS (Dept. 933), 

New Carmelite House, LONDON, E.C.4. 


I enclose remittance of 8/- (15/6 for both volumes). 

Please send me volume(s) I/I I of “ LOOK AND LEARN.” 
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which also tells you how to 
look after yourself on the roads 



I f you fill in and post the 
coupon below, B.S.A. Cycles 
will send you this free, illus¬ 
trated book. - It is full of 
rhymes and pictures telling 
you about dangers that 
you must avoid on the 
roads, and it is also a 
painting book, with 
drawings for you to 
colour. 


To: FREE PAINTING BOOK, B.S.A. Cycles Ltd., 

Dept. 25, Birmingham II. 

Please send me your free painting book. I enclose a (Id.) stamped 
addressed envelope. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS 


GENUINE R.A.F. 

Escape Maps 

FEINTED BOTH SIDE3 
ON SEA ISLAND COTTON. 

12 ins. SQUARE. 

You can have endless enjoy, 
meat and education with these 
BEAL MAPS—or make them 
into- most unusual (but hard, 
wearing) Handkerchiefs. 

lO for 5/- POST FREE 

Set3 of 10 only. ■ 

Each lot includes one detailed 
plan of a sailing dinghy. 

Send P.O. now to. 

Junior Pastimes Ltd. 

128 HOPE ST., GLASGOW, C.I. 

bIrtFish^colonIals 

We offer to applicants a very fine 
selection on Approval, attractive 
terms, please send 2jd. stamp 
without delay to 

-P. & L. PHILATELISTS - 

ID Tynemouth Road, Mitcham, Surrey- 

Club secretaries catered for. 


OUTSTANDING OFFER I 


Free gift packet including airmail, 
also collector’s magnifying glass, sent 
by return to all applicants for my 
Approvals. Send 3d. to cover postage. 

A. NELSON, 

38, Thorold Road, Ilford, Essex. 


SPECIAL FREE PACKET 

Contains a large triangular, and fine 
pictorials from many unusual countries 
including Andorra, Turkey, Angola, Borneo, 
Kenya, Cayman Islands and Abyssinia. I 
wilt send this fine packet absolutely free 
to all collectors who ask for Approvals and 
enclose postage. 

a, D. w. TANNER, JL. 

^3 London Road, Hailsham, 7, Sussex. 


Building is AMUSING 
and INSTRUCTIVE 

ith 



LOTTS s t t°o y h E BRICKS 

Ask your Toy dealer for particulars 



YV7E have been for- 
” lunate to obtain 
a small supply of 
the 1943 large 4c 
pictorial issued to 
COMMEMORATE 
THE CENTENARY 
OF CANADIAN 
RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. One 
specimen of this scarce stamp, 3 TOWER 
OF ‘HASSAN 1943, mint, giant at¬ 
tractive stamps from the NETHER¬ 
LANDS. SAN MARINO, FRENCH 
INDIA and many other countries, will be 
sent absolutely free to all genuine applicants 
for our bargain Approvals and enclosing 
2id. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP Co. (C N6), 
BRIDGNORTH. 


LIBERIA-FREE 

Three beautiful Animal Stamps (unused) 
from the interesting West African Negro 
Republic of Liberia. This amazing gift 
is free to all readers who send 2\d. for my 

pictorial Approvals ! 

A. E. RUDGE, 

(C N 5), Millook, near Bude, Cornwall. 




,_ 'I 

All SPORTS MODE fflSfatetce 

KO MORE TO PAY. A magnificent scientific 
job with new improved one second focus. 
Crystal-clear, lenses that are unbreakable, 
4s. 6d. t post, etc., 6d, Handy pocket size. 

EX-GOVT. SOLID LEATHER HAND- 
SEWN BOOTS. 12s.6d. Post, etc., Is. 3d. 

Boys, Ladies and Men with small fittings, 
these finest quality brand-new solid leather 
Boots represent the finest value ever. Worth 
63s. To clear at 12 s. 6d., post, etc.. Is. 3d. 
No stronger or better boot was ever made 
irrespective of price. Size 3 up to 61. 

W.D. Binoculars, Telescopes, Tents, Marquees, Camp Equipment. 
MONTHLY TERMS ARRANGED. Send for Bumper List. 
HEADQUARTER &. GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.S. Open all Saturday. 


Half price offer from B.I.F. 

A first-rate machine, approx. 2 lb., complete 
bulbs, 2 films, 55s. Post, etc:, 2s. 6d. Spare 
films at Is. 3d. Comedy Cartoons, Quizzes, 
Nature Study, etc. Up to 24 varieties; shows 
on white background. We supply white 
plastic screen at extra cost of 6s. Entertains 
both young and old. Guaranteed 5 years. 
ARMY SHOES. New, Brown, Hand-sewn 
soles. Ladies', Boys' or small Men’s. Sizes 3 
to 4, 7, 8. 9. To clear at 18s. 9d. Post, 
etc.. Is. 3d. 


The Infant Prodigy 


Continued from page 9 

At that moment Uncle Dick 
came back. The twins joined 
him, finished their tea, and 
returned to the hotel. 

'J’he next morning a coach was 
waiting to take the party to 
St Paul's. Alec’s bright, cunning 
little eyes were fixed on Mr 
Hake all the time. 

Mr Hake was plainly rattled. 
Every time he saw Alec watching 
him he fluffed his words and lost 
the thread of his lecture. 

“ The building, designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, was completed 
in 1710-” he explained. 

“ 1740, ” Alec chimed in sharply. 

“ Ha, ha! The lad caught you 
that time, Hake old man,” ex¬ 
claimed the jovial one. 

Mr Hake grew pale and angry. 

“He’s thirty years out. It was 
1710,” he insisted. 

“Alec has never made a mis¬ 
take yet,” the boy’s father pro¬ 
tested pompously. “Be honest 
and admit that you’re wrong.” 

With a gulp the guide tried to 
ignore the whole thing. 

“The nave is a hundred and 
eighteen feet broad,” he carried 
on, and then gave a nervous 
twitch as Alec interrupted again. 

“ Seventy-one feet nine inches,” 
the boy corrected scornfully. 

“Look here, what sort of a 
guide do you think you are?” 
demanded Alec’s father angrily. 

“Don’t worry. Dad. I can tell 
you all you want to know,” Alec 
said in his superior tone. “ Come 
on. Let’s see Poets’ Corner.” 

“The what!” choked Mr Hake. 
“Where do you suppose you are? 
There's no Poets' Corner here.” 

He produced his guide-book and 
thumbed the pages. 


“St Paul’s. Ah, here we are, 
he mumbled under his breath, 
“but it doesn’t seem to say-” 

“Bottom of the page and turn 
over,” advised Alec. 

Mr Hake skipped to the bottom 
of the p&ge. 

“ — third on the site. After the 
Great Fire of 1666 rebuilt to the 
design of Sir Christopher Wren.” 
He paused, turned over and con¬ 
tinued at the top of the next 
page. “The work was completed 
in 1740! ” 

“Now, who was right?” cried 
Alec’s father. “What does it say 
about the nave?” 

, Mr Hake read on. 

“Seventy-one feet nine inches,” 
he confessed in a dazed voice. 

Alec crowed triumphantly. 

“There must be something 
wrong with the book,” protested 
the guide. “Wren—1740—Poets’ 
Corner. Why, that’s Westminster 
Abbey! Hey, look at this. Two 
pages are stuck together!” 

A LEC suddenly turned very pale. 

“How did you know it was 
‘ bottom of the page and turn 
over? ’ ” Mr Hake asked 
shrewdly. “Why, you young ras¬ 
cal, you’ve been sneaking this 
book from my room every even¬ 
ing and swotting up so that you 
could ‘show off at my expense! ” 

“Alec, is this true?” demanded 
his father. 

There was no need for Alec to 
answer. The sickly expression on 
his face gave the game away. 

“What do you know about those 
pages being stuck together, Jill?” 
asked Bill with a grin. 

That afternoon Alec and his 
doting parents suddenly found 
that they had to go home in a 
hurry. The rest of the party saw 
them no more, and no one was 
sorry. 

More of Kill and Jill nex t tcceli 


BEDTIME CORNER - 

1 

Mr Portly Has Trouble With Ginger 


M R Portly had met Ginger 
several times since that 
night they sang on the wall, 
and each time he disliked him 
more. Ginger was very bossy 
and spiteful, and as he was 
a much bigger cat Mr Portly 
wisely kept out of his way. 

But when Daddie- and 
Christopher and Ann had 
finished tidying up the garden 
for the winter Ginger took to 
sleeping in Mr Portly's own 
little garden because .it was 
the best place for basking in 
the autumn sun. . 

Mr Portly was furious. But 
rude remarks and fierce looks 
and pouncings did no good; 
Ann and Christopher were 
usually at school when it hap¬ 
pened; and Mummie was too 
busy with baby. So Mr Portly 
was at his wits’ end. 

Then the plumber and his 
men came to dig a new drain 
for the wash basins Daddie 
was- having fixed in the bed¬ 
rooms. Mr Portly made friends 
with them at once; but they 


didn't understand about Gin¬ 
ger, and he wasn’t afraid of 
them, so that was no good. 

Then came the morning 
when the earthenware drain¬ 
pipes came and were laid out 
for the time being on the 
lawn. At once Mr Portly 
amused himself by crawling 
through them, until he spotted 
Ginger in his garden again. 

“I’ve had enough of this!” 
said Mr Portly. And, pouncing 
on Ginger, he thumped him 
on the back. Then off he 
dashed, and dodged into one 
of the drain-pipes with Gin¬ 
ger in close pursuit. Into the 
drain-pipe went Ginger, too. 
But he didn't come out! He 
stuck half-way. 

There he stayed, miaowing 
madly until the men arrived 
and broke open the drain¬ 
pipe to free him. 

My! How he scooted off 
home then! Mr Portly hasn't 
seen him since, and enjoys his 
garden undisturbed. 

Jane Thornicroft 
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SHILLING 

PACKETS 

10 diff. BIRDS - - - ]/- 

10 diff. FORMOSA - - 1/- 

10 diff. IRAQ - - - - 1/- 

20 diff. LARGE PICTS. - 1/. 
10 diff. PERSIA - - - 1/- 

20 diff. SAN MARINO - 1/- 

10 diff. SIAM - - - - 1/. 

25 diff. SPAIN- - - - 1/- 

25 diff. SWEDEN - - - 1/- 

100 BARGAIN MIXTURE 1/- 

3 lor 2/6; 6 for 5/-. Complete 
10 packets for 8 /-. 

Our illustrated monthly list and noted 
new style Approvals will be sent on 
request to all keen collectors. 

E. M. K 9 It K NESS & Co. 

Weston Chambers, Weston Road, 

SOUTHEND, Essex 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 69 years we 
have scoured the markets for scarce and 
out-of-the-way items from the WORLD'S 
stamp-issuing countries, enables us to 
offer to collectors a better range and a 
larger selection of stamps in the FINE8T 
condition than can be found elsewhere. 
Our entire stock is at your disposal, and 
we shall be glad to send selections on 
APPROVAL to any part of the world. 
Our large cash purchases enable us to 
price the stamps on our SHEETS at very 
moderate prices. 

FOR 69 YEARS . we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is 
specially selected and priced at the lowest 
possible figure. Ask for a selection to 
be sent for your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney. London. E.9, England. 

_Es tablished 18&0 _ 

PAIR S. AFRICA 
U.P.U. FREE 

ALSO large and scarce S. Africa JUBILEE 
and Bantam 3d. plus latest SELANGOR. 
AH Free (NO catch!) to collectors asking 
to see my Amazing Approvals. 3d. must bo 
seat to cover my postage and Bar-rain lists. 

(Without Approvals Price 10d.) 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP. Dept. 30, 
CANTERBURY, KENT, 


100 DIFFERENT . 

STAMPS FREE 

(including Triangular and Pictorials), 
to collectors who apply for my Ap¬ 
provals. Please enclose 2Jd. postage. 
No stamps sent abroad. 

N. JOHNSON (Dept. C.N.L 
19 Hillside, SLOUGH, Bucks. 


K.G.VI PICTORIALS 

Fine selection of the most modern stamps 
sent on ten days'approval to serious collectors. 
All stamps priced separately (except some 
foreign) and we pay postage one way. Scud 
a postcard today. 

THE GEM STAMP Co., 
‘•LEEWARDS,’’ GLASTONBURY CHASE 
WESTCLIFF, ESSEX. 

SILVER WEDDING, AIRMAIL 

and NEW U.P.C. ISSUES 

My special packet of 20 British Colonial & 
Foreign Stamps will be sent free to all those 
applying for my Approval Book of Stamps and 
enclosing 2Jd. stamp. 

Bargain packet, 200 stamps all different, 4/6. 

C. J. CANNON, 

16 Goldsmid Rd., To nbridge, Kent 

I NEW ISSUE FREeI 



Universal PostaUJnion t Br.Colonial [ 
Issues M 

ABSOLUTELY FREE j! 

Packet large Br. Colonial, Postal |j 
Commemoratives to all asking for || 
our Discount Approvals and en- 1 | 
closing 3d» stamp. j| 

Don't Wait, Write at Once . H 

R. & E. williams! 

(DEPT. CN) II 

99 DARTMOUTH ROAD, LONDON, N.W.2 jj 
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THE BETTER-BALANCED BREAD 



Complete 

ELECTRIC MOTOR 


CONSTRUCTION SET 

Easily assembled 
Electric Motor 
operated from a 
volt battery. 
NO TOOLS 
REQUIRED. 
Comprising 
40 separate 
parts with 
easy-to-fol- 
Jovv directions ami 
diagrams. 



2'6 

each 
post free 


TARGETT TOOLS LTD. 

Mail Order Dept. (C N) 
la BHACKLEY ROAD, LONDON, V/.4 


A POCKET 


GLASS 

A. ROBERTS, 

18 Thistledcne, 
East Molesey, Surrey, 


will be sent abso- 

MAGNIFYING 

collectors send¬ 
ing for in y 
famous Ap¬ 
provals. Enclose 
3d, stamp for 
postage. 



LEARN MORSE 

with this 
genuine 

AIR 

MINISTRY 
BUZZER SET 

Not a toy but a precision built buzzer set 
used for practice by Service radio operators. 
Well balanced Key fitment for battery, 
buzzer note is variable from high to low 
tones. This special . offer is made 
readers of The Children’s Newspaper at 
the low cost of 4/11 • Post Free (U.K. only). 
Battery 2/- extra, postage 6d. (Post free 
if ordered with buzzer.) 

RYNESS LTD., 

178 STAMFORD HILL, LONDON, N.I6 

"1 


Have you read 

“WILD LIFE” 

The Nature Lovers’ Magazine ? 

The best articles and 
pictures of wild Animals, 
Birds and Butterflies. 

Price 1 /2 post free 

also 

“Wild Life” Calender 1950 

Price 1/9 post free 

WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS 
58 Maddox Street, London, W.l. 


HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

and with our Youth Organisations we are 
doing our utmost to build up our boys and 
girls for the place they must take later as 
responsible citizens. Will you please help us? 
We sorely need your aid. Address: 

The Fev. Ronald f. W. Rollout, Supt., 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), S83x Commercial Road, Stepney, 
London. E-l- 





THE 


MY CHOICE FOR 
CHRISTMAS! 


a PENCIL BOX THAT'S 
GUARANTEED. 

IS SOMETHING THAT 
YOU REALLY 
NEED! 


PENCIL 
; B 0 X 

THE PENCIL BOX WITH THE 
ROLL TOP LID. 


Obtainable from Stationers, To> 
Shops or Stores. 



Complete with 
Contents. 


Sole Distributors : ARTHUR RODGERS. LTD., 10, OXFORD STREET, EARLESTOWN, LANCS. 
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For Bird-Lovers 

Birds and Their Eggs, by J. 
Abbey (Ward, Lock, 7s 6d). 

\\mi the help of two country- 
bred children, Gwen and 
John, Mr Abbey spots and de¬ 
scribes with much detail, but in 
simple terms, over 70 of our 
familiar birds. He has enriched 
his book with plates in full colour 
of 25 birds and their eggs, and 
also with drawings. 

Woodland Rocketeers 

Badger's Moon, by Elleston 
Trevor (Falcon Press, 6s). 

TVhen the Woodianders—Old 
Stripe the Badger, Potter- 
the-Otter, Brown Wizard the 
Squirrel, and others—decide to 
take a rocket flight to the Moon 
some entertaining adventures 
can be expected. And they most 
certainly do, for everything, as 
usual, goes wrong. A delightful 
story which will appeal to all 
children over eight. 

Giant and Dragon 

Farmer Giles o j Ham, by J . R. R. 
Tolkien (Allen <£- Unwin, 6s). 

Readers young and old will 
appreciate this delightfully 
humorous and imaginative tale 
of Farmer Giles’s adventures 
with a giant and a dragon in an 
England of long, long ago. Many 
joyful sketches by Pauline Diana 
Baynes illustrate the story. 

For Laughter Seekers 

Captain Bounsaboard and the 
Pirate, by Jan Serraillier ( Jona¬ 
than Cape, 8s 6d). 

Thus is a fantastic story in the 
tradition of Alice in Wonder¬ 
land. How a boy and his dog, 
Wallop, who mysteriously learns 
to talk, get mixed up with Cap¬ 
tain Bounsaboard R S V'P (Royal 
Society for Victory over Pirates) 
is a wonderful mixture of fun 
and thrills. There are chuckles 
on every page and the pictures 
are delightful. 

Just the book for down-in-the- 
dumpers of all ages. 

Mystery in the Snow 

Detectives in the Hills, by Jean 
Henson( Faber A Faber, 8s 6(f). 

'J'he lively Holloway children, in 
measles quarantine for three 
weeks, contrive to get sent to a 
lonely Derbyshire farmhouse to 
solve a mystery they have 
stumble^ upon in an empty Lon¬ 
don house. There, amid winter 
snows, they have thrills and ad¬ 
ventures galore before their ulti¬ 
mate, inevitable triumph as 
amateur sleuths. 

Other Books Received 

"pjELSON the Sailor, by Captain 
Russell Grenfell, RN (Faber, 
8 s 6d). 

Mary Jones and Her Bible, by 
Mary Carter (British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 2 s 6d). 

Tlie Sun Comes Up—a story of 
Lassie, the Famous Sheep Dog 
(Ward, Lock, 6s). 

The Modem World Book-of Rail¬ 
ways, by Paul Townend (Sampson 
Low, 8s 6d). 

Modern Ships, Modem Motor 
Cars, Modern British Aeroplanes 
(Temple Press, 8s Cd each). 

On the Edge of the Fjord, by 
Alta Halverson Seymour (Robert 
Hale, 6s). 
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Have you seen the new Book Tallies ? 

They are the younger brother of Book 
Tokens, specially designed for you. 

You collect Book Tallies either by buying them yourself, 
or getting them as presents. They are beautiful cards in colour, 
sold singly or in sets of twelve. A Book Tally costs 7|d. You 
can save up the tallies (worth 6d. each at a 
bookshop) to get any book you like. For 
instance ten tallies will get you a five shilling 
book, four a two shilling book, and so on. 


BUT YOU KEEP YOUR LOVELY SET 
OF CARDS, OF COURSE. It is fun to 
collect them and swap them with your 
friends. And don’t forget that you get 
your favourite books too 1 





British Wild Animals, Railway Engines, The Royal Family 
Army Uniforms and Horses are now ready for you, Gc 
and sec them in your bookshop window today. 

THE FIRST OF EVERY MOXTII IS “TALLY DAY ” 


PRODUCE YOUR 0WH 

Punch & Judy 

with the Medallion Puppet Book No. 1. 
It contains everything that you need to 
cut-out and make a rigid theatre 14" 
high and 7 WORKING PUPPETS. 
ALSO the history of Punch and Judy ; 
complete script of the play, and full 
directions to put on your 
. show at once. ALL in 

SV. „ FULL colour ! 



All for 


3 '- 


We are dis- 
tributing 
supplies of 
Medallion 
Puppet Book 
No. 1 as fast 
as we can. Ask 
for it now 
from your 
bookseller, 
stationer, or 
store. 

If any difficulty, send 3/3 
to include postage to address below. 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD (Dept. 26) 
5 DOWGATE HILL, LONDON E.C.4 
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LIQUORICE ALLSOII 


RIDDALLS OF LONDON 



British Made 

Footballs 


ALL LEATHER ‘RUFF’RIDER 

COWBOY 
SUIT 

Including Leather “ 
chaps, Belt, Armlets 
and Holster. Beauti¬ 
fully produced. Com¬ 
plete with genuine 
Ranger Pistol add 5/-. 

If required separately 
6/- post free. 

Suitable for children 
aged 3-7 years. 

J plus 1/3 post 
" and packing 

RIDDALLS SPORTS AND GAMES (De pt .c.<.«), 

89 Tower Bridge Road, London, S.E.I. 

Buy from Specialists, Suppliers to L.C.C 


Full Size (5). 

18 Panels, Hand 
Sewn Cowhide, 
complete with Top Grade Bladder. 
Perfect in weight and shape. QT/IJ 
Post &. pack. 1/6, Complete l5* 0 

SPECIAL OFFER 

BLUE SATEEN ATHLETIC SHORTS 

Hard wearing, suitable for Football, 
Hockey, Running, etc. Waist sizes 
23\30", 32", 34". 


5'6 


post 

free 



15' 
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The Bran Tub 


IN TRAINING 

fJ^HE teacher was not pleased 
with Bill’s work. 

“There are a good many spell¬ 
ing mistakes in this composition, 
and yet you say you want to be 
an author." 

“Yes, sir,” replied Bill. “But 
I’m going to be a dialect 
writer.” 

For Cricket It’s Ticket 

''Jf’HEP.E is a simple rhyme to 
hockey. 

And that, as all must know, is 
jockey; 

But not so easy is lacrosse: 

I know of one (oh, dear!) Ma 
cross. 

There is no trouble over polo: 
The rhyming word is, clearly, 
solo. 

Whenever rhymesters think of 
tennis. 

Their minds will always turn, to 
Dennis. 

But football stumps me. If you 
make 

A rhyme of that, you’ll take the 
cake. 

A RIDDLE IN VERSE 

eThis riddle is hard: 

What’s bought by the yard, 
But worn by the foot instead? 
Tis pretty and gay 
We see it each day— 

This carpet on which I tread! 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Common Ragwort 

(Common Ragwort is a coarse, 
untidy-looking plant, which 
flourishes on either dry or moist 
soil. Individually, the yellow, 
d ais y - like 
flowers are of 
rather ragged 
appear- 
ance, but their 
numbers often 
enable them 
to make a 
brave show. 

The upright 
stems are 
smooth and 
very . tough; 
they grow from two to 'three 
feet high. The shiny, dark green 
leaves are narrow, and grow 
alternately on each side of the 
stem, which they clasp, for they 
have no stalks. 

Dyes are obtained from both 
leaves and flowers. 


Jacko Takes a Guy For a 




Ride Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 To exchange 
for money. 4 Demands. 7 A poem. 

8 House for refreshment and lodging. 

9 To recognise from past knowledge. 
12 French for and. 13 All correct.* 
14 Confused mass of type. 15 King of 
beasts. 17 Animal favourites. 18 Col¬ 
lege digmtnry. 19 Chemical symbol for 
aluminium. 20 Famous motor-cycle 
race.* 21 Fodder preserved in a silo. 
24 Before. 25 A limb. 27 Position for 
a house. 28 Part of a church. 

Rending Down. 1 in fins manner. 
2 All copies of a book published at 
same time. 3 Guided. 4 Industrious 
insect. 5 A marsh bird. 6 Most re¬ 
served. 8 Used with a pen. 10 An 
immeasurable period. 11 Mechanics. 
12 Church officials. 16 Attack. 17 
Port of London Authority.* 19 Abexer- 
age. 22 Wrath. 23 A breach. 28 
Myself. 
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T HE day for which Jacko and Chimp had been preparing for weeks had 
finally arrived—Guy Fawkes day. They were both filled with a 
“ burning desire ” to start the proceedings, but darkness was a long way 
off. So Chimp suggested that they should first parade their fine Guy 
through the town. But in what ? Then Jacko had a brain-wave. Grandpa’s 
bathchair, of course I And so they set forth. But when Grandpa found 
out, Jacko had some “ fireworks ” he hadn’t bargained for. 


CROSS-COUNTRY 

Qn the 210-mile railway journey 
between London and Birken¬ 
head the train passes through 
eleven counties. 

The Oxfordshire boundary is 
crossed six times, and at one 
point the driver and fireman of 
an express train are in Oxford¬ 
shire, passengers in the first 
seven coaches are in Northamp¬ 
tonshire, those in the next ’ two 
coaches are in Oxfordshire, and 
the rest of the train and the 
guard in Northamptonshire. 

What Am I? 

J’m striped, a greyish black and 
white, 

I only venture out at night. 

In some quiet wood my home is 
found, 

I dig it deep beneath the ground. 
In winter, on a bed of ferns, 

I sleep until the spring returns. 

A it suer next ucck 

BANG! 

T»etek and Paul had saved up 
six shillings for Guy Fawkes 
Night. They bought a Roman 
Candle for 6d, and spent the rest 
of the money on 3 d and 2 d and 
Id fireworks. They bought twice 
as many Id ones as 1 2d ones, and 
twice as many 2 d ones as 3 d 
ones. How many did they 
buy altogether? Ansucr next ueek 

Maxim to Memorise 

J£c that would have the fruit 
must first climb the tree. 




EXJfiA SUNSHfi^ 



- IN A BOTTLE !” 


In bottles 3/- 
from Chemists only 
Made by 

Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


“ Brighter days are here —for you 
and your children! The reason? 
With us you get abundant natural Vitamins in a 
wonderfully tempting way. A way that builds 
strong sturdy bones and keeps you and your 
children glowingly healthy. So take Haliborange 
today and every day; it’s got the health-giving 
ingredients you’ve learned to expect from us.” 

Haliborange 

THE NICEST WAY OF TAKING HALIBUT OIL 


If .42 G. 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter and 
Venus are in the south-west. 

In the morning 
Mars and Sa¬ 
turn are in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 9.30 
on Thursday 
evening, November 3 . 

RIDDLE-MY-NAME 

ATy first's in jam, but not in 
butter: 

My second in say, but not in 
stutter: 

My third‘you’ll find in nice and 
naughty: 

My fourth’s in twenty, not in 
forty. 

The four together will be seen 
To name the Tudor nine-day 
queen. Answer next week 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS' 

Wasps in Winter. A faint 
droning,, sounded overhead. 
Glancing upwards, Don saw a 
great many insects hovering 
around the yellowish - green 
clusters of ivy blossoms. 

“There’s a wasp,” he remarked 
to Farmer Gray in surprise. “I 
thought all wasps would be 
hibernating by November.” 

“It is only the Queen Wasps 
which hibernate,” replied the 
farmer. “Worker wasps desert 
the nest during the autumn, 
often leaving many grubs to die 
of starvation. As the cold 
weather arrives, the wasps 
perish. Their nests crumble 
away; only a few Queens remain 
and they will sleep in a snug 
place until spring arrives. Then 
each Queen founds a colony of 
her own.” 

According to History 

fTeacher: When was Rome 
built? 

Johnnie; During the night, 
sir. 

Teacher: How do you arrive 
at that conclusion? 

Johnnie : Well, sir, we are told 
that Rome wasn’t built in a day. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Double 

Acrostic 

Riddle-My-Name 

Martin 


C row N 
R ins E 
1 dio T 
C hm B 
,K oal A 
E ase L 
T na L 
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Asterisks indicate abbreviations. Answer next week 


HARD TO PLEASE Stationary 

gAMMY Simple says a pessimist ]yjOTORisT: Where does this 
is a man who is never happy x road go to? 
unless he is miserable, and even Yokel: I don’t think it goes 
then is not pleased. anywhere. I sees it ’ere every day. 




Drink Delicious 


ipERFECT physical fitness, abun- 
dant energy and the will-to- 
tvin—these qualities you must pos¬ 
sess if you are to be successful in 
sports and games. 

Remember that the leading coaches 
and trainers insist on ‘ Ovaltine ’ 
as an essential part of the training 
diet for players and athletes in their 
charge. They know that there is 
nothing like- ‘ Ovaltine ’ for help¬ 
ing to build up physical fitness and 
stamina. 

* Ovaltine ’ has also played an im¬ 
portant part in many outstanding 
feats of endurance. In the last two 
Mount Everest Expeditions 
‘ Ovaltine ’ was an essential part 
of the high-climbing rations. 
Explorers have taken it to the 
ends of the earth. 

In everyday life, in your school- 
work, the same fitness and vigour 
are just as valuable. That is why 
you should drink delicious ‘ Oval- 
tme ’ every day. 

OVALTINE 

For Health, Strength and Vitality 


^ £ 


An Exciting New Book For All Young People 

Lone Piue Five 

■By Afalcolm Saville 

Author of Mystery at Witchend, Seven White Gates, 

The Gay Dolphin 'Adventure, The Secret of Grey Walls. 

JN this, the fifth book in the “ Lone Pine ” Series, Jon and 
Penny Warrender and their friends become involved in 
a thrilling search for Roman treasure in the highlands of 
of their beloved Shropshire. A book all young people 
will enjoy. 7s. 6d. net. 

NEWNES 

Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 

















































































